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by Carlyle King 


LITERATURE 


in English 


 Peeeanaes writing in the Eng- 
lish language began with a move- 
ment of people northward from the 
New England States to the unpopu- 
lated areas of British North America 
in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. These pioneers brought with 
them the social, political, and _re- 
ligious institutions of Puritan New 
England. 


Some of them were just 


unlettered farmers, eager for new and 
cheap land; many, and certainly the 
more influential, after the American 
War of Independence, were cultivated 
people anxious to escape from a 
republic and live under the British 
monarchy. This first group of settlers 
was reinforced by an influx of immi- 
vrants from the British Isles in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
The educated among these brought to 
the Canadian colonies the traditional 
British ways of looking at things and 
writing about them. Hence Canadian 
literature in its first half century is 
strongly British and Imperialist in 
sentiment, conservative in ideas and 
forms, descriptive and derivative in 
manner. 

T. C. Waliburton (1796-1865), the 
first eminent man of letters in Can- 
ada, was “a crusted Colonial Tory”. 
In his most famous book, Sam Slick 
the Clockmaker (1836-1840), he in- 
vented the character of an itinerant 
Yankee pedlar whose thrift, industry. 


and enterprise were supposed to be 
a reproach to the lazy Canadians, but 
whose bragging, lying, and vulgarity 
were at the same time to fill loyal 
Canadians with a loathing for Amer- 
ican mobocracy. Haliburton’s anti- 
opimions are of little 
interest now, but his humor and high 
spirits are still entertaining. For his 
use of dialect, tall stories, his 
homely figures of speech, and_ his 
homespun aphorisms he has _ been 
called “the father of 
humor’. 


democratic 


his 


American 


The first Canadian novelist worthy 
of mention was Major John Richard- 
son (1796-1852), an aristocrat and 
imperialist. His main novels, chief 
among them Wacousta (1832), deal 
with the conflict between white men 
and Indians in the period after the 
Seven Years’ War. They combine a 
wealth of exciting incident with an 
abundance of exalted and _ sticky 
sentiment. 

Two women from England wrote 
good accounts of their observations 
in the early Canadian settlements. 
They were Mrs. Anna Jameson (1794- 
1860) Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles in Canada (1836) 
celebrates the natural beauty of the 
land and studies with sympathy the 
life and customs of the Indians, and 
Mrs. Susannah Moodie (1803-85) 
whose Roughing It in the Bush 


Ww hose 








(1853) tells many stories of pioneer 
life and shows the emotional cost of 
severing ties with the homeland. 
The poets in the first period of 
Canadian literature wrote mainly in 
imitation of British models. Charles 
Sangster (1822-93) wrote a descrip- 
live guidebook to the St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay Rivers in the manner 
of Byron’s Child Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
and also some graceful and romantic 
lyrics in the tradition of English pas- 
toral poetry. Heavysege 
(1816-76) themes from the 
Bible and developed them in dignified 
Shakespearian blank verse. His long 
dramatic poem Saul (1857) in its 
day drew high praise from Haw- 
thorne and Emerson. Charles Mair 
(1838-1927) turned to the Canadian 
scene for inspiration but wrote in 
old-fashioned forms and in language 


Charles 


che se 


without freshness. Mair was genuine- 
ly moved by the disappearance of the 
Indian and the buffalo from the 
western prairies and in his five-act 
drama (1886) is at his 
best in expressing a gentle homesick- 
ness for an innocent and peaceful 
life before the white man came. 
Two forerunners of the nationalist 
literary movement which took place 
in the 1880's were Isabella Crawford 
(1850-87) and 


Tecumseh 


Cameron 
(1854-1885), both of whom died in 
their thirties. Miss Crawford felt 
herself alien to her day and _ place, 
and therefore much of her poetry is 
remote and derivative. 


George 


Yet such was 
her vigor of mind and energy of 
imagination that in Malcolm’s Katie, 
a long narrative poem, she inter- 
preted aspects of pioneer farm life in 
Ontario better than anyone else, and 
in her dialect poem Old Spookses’ 
Pass entered sympathetically into the 


life of the cattlemen on the foothills 
of the Rockies. Cameron 
wrote somber Lyrics on Freedom, 
Love, and Death (1887) with classi- 
cal restraint and carefully chiselled 
form. He was a self-reliant spirit 
with a passion for human liberty and 
a stoic tenderness for the weak thing 
and the small. 

The British North America Act of 
1867 made the scattered Canadian 
colonies into a self-governing nation 
with democratic institutions and a 
federal constitution. In the next fifty 
years Canada left the pioneer farm- 
ing stage and grew into a modern in- 
dustrial nation, so that by the end of 
World War One half the population 
were urban dwellers. Coincident with 
this development of Canadian nation- 
hood came the first conscious at- 
tempt to create a distinctively Cana- 
dian literature. 


George 


The leaders in this 
were a group of poets all born in the 
1860's within a year or two of each 
other. Chief among them were 
Charles G. D. Roberts (1860-1943), 
Archibald Lampman_ (1861-1899), 
Duncan Campbell Scott (1862-1947), 
and Bliss Carman (1861-1929). They 
gave Canadian poetry its first im- 
portant flowering. 

All took the Canadian landscape 
for their broad main subject; their 
most characteristic and most endur- 
deal with the external 
appearance of the natural world and 
its meaning for the mind of man. 
Roberts, for 
volumes of 


ing poems 


example, wrote ten 
and _ thirty-five 
volumes of prose, but he will be re- 
membered longest for Songs of the 
Common Day (1893), poems of nos- 
talgie charm about the New Bruns- 
wick countryside of his 
days. 


verse 


hoyhood 





Lampman provided a quiet and 
clear record of the Ontario landscape 
in volumes significantly called Among 
the Millet (1888) and Lyrics of Earth 
(1893). His poems are highly pic- 
torial and notable for their tone of 


repose and warmth. Lampman re- 


helled against industrialism, city life, 
and the accumulation of wealth. In 
his later poems he was moving away 


from the picture of nature to concern 
with the drama of life, as in At the 
Long Sault (unpublished until 1943). 
but he died young. 


D. C. Scott of the wilder 
and bleaker aspects of nature in the 
untamed north of Canada. His life- 
long occupation as an administrator 
in the Department of Indian Affairs 
was reflected in his narrative poems 
of Indian life and character. Here 
he entered sympathetically into the 
problems and the tragedy of a dis- 
appearing race; his Indians are men 
and women, not noble 


wrote 


savages or 
ugint primitives. 
. 


writers 
in Stephen’ Lea- 
cock’s library: F. 
D. McDowell, Dr. 
and Mrs. E. J. 
Pratt, and Joy 
Tranter. 


Canadian 


Bliss Carman wrote thirty volumes 
of verse in which sweet tunefulness 
failed to disguise an increasing thin- 
ness of substance. After teaming with 
Richard Hovey, the American poet, 
in the poems (1894- 
1900) he wrote tuneful lyrics from 
his world of 


Vagabondia 


irresponsible faerie 
where all is gay, painless, and mag- 
ically sweet. Unconsciously he de- 
scribed his own accomplishment : 
Tender as April twilight 
He sang, and the song grew 
Vague as the dreams which 
roam about 
This world of dust and dew. 


William Henry Drummond (1854- 
1907) was different from the other 
Canadian poets of his time in that 
he wrote mainly of people. In The 
Habitant and Other French-Canadian 
Poems (1897) he described the 
quaint and picturesque aspects of 
Quebec rural life in a language that 
was “neither Briton nor Breton” but 
a combination that competent listen- 








ers agreed was a faithful transeript of 
the Canadien’s speech when he at- 
tempted to speak in English. 

There little notable prose 
writing in the period from 1867 to 
lO17. William Kirby (1817-1906) 
in The Golden Dog (1877). a his- 
torical Canada in the 
vears just before the English con- 
quest, began the vogue of fictional 
exploitation of Canada’s romantic and 
picturesque had 


successors 


was 


romance of 


and he has 
undistinguished 


down to the 


past, 
nanny 
present day. Duncan 
Campbell Scott wrote what is. still 
the most satisfying volume of Cana- 
dian short stories, Jn the Village of 
(1896): these are quiet tales 
French-Canadian village. 


liver 
of a writ- 
ten with tenderness and a shy humor 
that is close to tears. Stephen Lea- 
cock (1869-1944) won an interna- 
tional reputation as a humorist in 
the Mark Twain tradition with thirty 
volumes that make hilarious fun of 
foibles. His best book 
Sketches of a_ Little 
(1912). written in amusement 
and affection about a small Ontario 
town in the early twentieth century. 
Finally. there is Brown Waters 


(1915) by W. H. Blake (1861-1924). 


contemporary 
is Sunshine 
Tou 


His eight chapters of quiet and dig- 
nified prose begin with fishing in 
Canadian streams and go on to good 


about man and 


talk Blake 
is also notable for his creative trans- 
lation of two books originally 
ten oon 
(1921). 
of French-Canadian pioneer farm life. 
and Chez (1924). nostalgic 
sketches of “our old Quebec home” 
by Adjutor Rivard. 

In the last. thirty 


writers have turned increasingly for 


nature. 


writ- 
Varia Chapdelaine 


Louis Hemon’s idyllic novel 


French: 


Vous 


vears Canadian 


their subjects to the problems of men 
in contemporary society; a world of 
economic depression and fascism, of 
war and the threat of atomic suicide, 
has engaged their attention. As E. J. 
Pratt (1883—-), the most distin- 
guished living Canadian poet, has put 
it: “The life around us in its direct, 
confronting aspects 
industrial, economic, national, and 
international—is demanding and re- 
ceiving the attention of the artist”. 
In Pratt’s Collected Poems (1944) 
there are 


the life social. 


reflective 
poems on the crisis in contemporary 


many excellent 
civilization, as well as simple, moving 
Ilvries and pieces of high-spirited fun 
like “The Witches’ Brew”. He is. how- 
ever, best known. both at home and 
abroad. for his 
like “The 
Great Feud”. 
“Brebeuf 
earlier 


heroic narrative 
Cachalot”, “The 
“The Titanic’, and 
Brethren”. The 
have a forward 
rushing movement, exuberance of dic- 
tion. and exultation in life and ani- 
mal energy. 


poems 


and_ his 
narratives 


There is a longer line 
and a graver movement, and a high 
seriousness. in “The Titanic” where 
he rebukes the arrogance of man who 
that his mechanical 
traptions can save him from the 
harshness of nature. and in “Brebeuf 
and his Brethren” where he celebrates 


assumes con- 


“the iron in the human soul”. Every- 
where he extols courage and heroism. 

The poets of 
today have been influenced by Emily 
Dickinson and the later Yeats, T. 5. 
Eliot and Ezra Pound, Sandburg and 
Auden. and other contemporaries im 
England and the United States. Under 
this impact Canadian poetry has be- 


younger Canadian 


come more experimental and adven- 
turous in form, technique, and sub- 
ject 


matter. It gives us now the 








Dr. Cartyte Kine is head of 
the Department of English, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. 





sharp image, the salty word. the 
rhythm of speech. It offers criticism. 
satire, idea. Although by no means 
neglecting the Canadian scene, our 
poets are less concerned than their 
predecessors with what is individual 
and unique in Canada, more con- 
cerned with the experiences of the 
human spirit as it confronts contem- 
porary life, faces the universe, and 
thinks of the destiny of man. 


The two most impressive of the 
poets are A. M. Klein 
who from Mont- 
Karle Birney (1904—), 
whose home is on the West Coast. 
In Hath Not a Jew... (1940) and 
in Poems (1944) Klein wrote main- 
ly of his home, of Jewish life and 
religion. and of the plight of the Jew 
in the contemporary world. In these 
poems there is richness of language 
and nimbleness of wit, gaiety and 
tenderness, a 


younger 
( LOOO P comes 


real. and 


passion for social 
righteousness and a proud patience. 


In The Rocking Chair (1948) he has 


begun with equal brilliance and sym- 
pathy to express the life of Quebec. 


theme of 
Other Poems 
(1945). and 
{nian (1948). is a con- 


The dominant 
books. David 
(1942). Now Is 
The Strait of 
viction that mankind is at a turning 


Birney’s 
and 
Time 


point in civilization and must either 
take to the new and difficult trail of 
human fellowship or go down the 
broad highway to destruction. There 
is muscular diction, crisp image, and 
plangent rhythm in the superb narra- 
tive “David”, in the best of his re- 


flective pieces on World War Il. and 


in his excoriations of meanness and 
stupidity in Canada and the larger 
world. 


There are other poets who com- 
hine social concern with an aware- 
ness of the complexities of the modern 
psyche. Frank Scott began with lyrics 
of muted sounds and clipped rhythms, 
went on to slashing satire of iniquity 
in high places, and added poems 
which express the urgency of stretch- 
ing our minds to meet the challenge 
of Armageddon (Overture, 1945). 
Anne Marriott has provided a power- 
ful expression of the ravages of 
drought on the prairies in “The Wind 
Qur Enemy” and Grave- 
yard” (Sandstone and Other Poems, 
1945). Dorothy Livesay, who went to 
school to the French symbolists, Eliot 
and Auden, indicts the machine age 
in Day and Night (1944) and affirms 
her social faith in Poems for People 
(1947). L. A. MacKay. who writes 
in conventional forms and rhythms. 
begins his The I/l-Tempered Lover 
and Other (1948) 
group of acidulous love poems but 


“Prairie 


Poems with a 
goes on to biting commentary upon 
the world of 1936-46 and to witty’ 
satire upon contemporary manners. 
Patrick Anderson calls for 
which shall combine “vivid, arresting 


p etry 


imagery and the capacity to ‘sing’ 
with social content” and exemplifies 
The White 


his credo in Centre 


(1947). 


Leo Kennedy wrote anti-fascist 


but his work, The 
Shrouding (1933), which shows the 


poems main 
influence of John Donne and Emily 
Dickinson, has intense lyrics on the 
ecstasy of sexual love. the horror of 
death. and the mystery of resurrec- 


A. J. M. Smith sings the “diffi- 


tion. 








cult, lonely music” of the heart in 
Vews of the Phoenix (1943) 
limns the 


and 


“blown by the 
Like 
Smith, Robert Finch has his satirical 
poems on the flaws and failures of 
our world, but his strongest pieces 


shadows 
spirit, or the spirit’s wind”. 


have an ethical and philosophical 
concern. His two volumes Poems 
(1946) and The Strength of the Hills 
(1948) show elegant craftsmanship 
in handling old forms with flexibility 
and ease. Patricia Page in As Ten, 
(1947) leaves no doubt 
of her social and political awareness 


as Twenty 


but perhaps is most original in her 
explorations of the subtle passions 
of the soul. 

These poets and many others are 
excellently represented in A. J. M. 
Smith's comprehensive anthology. 
The Book o} Canadian Poetry 
vised 


(re- 
1948). Periodicals which con- 
tinue to give notable service by pub- 
lishing the include 
Contemporary Verse (Victoria. B.C.). 
Vorthern (Montreal). and 
The Canadian Forum (Toronto). 


younger poets 


Review 
Drama as literature is in its in- 


fancy in Canada. Among contem- 
poraries Gwen Pharis and Robertson 
Navies have done some pleasing work 
in the and each has 
published a thoughtful three-act play. 
Miss Pharis’s Dark Harvest (1945). 


a tragedy of the Canadian prairies, 


one-act form. 


shows an Alberta farmer seeking for 
some meaning in his universe. Davies’ 
Vy Foe (1949) deals with 
the plight of the artist and the scholar 
in Canada today and reaches the con- 


Fortune. 


clusion that they ought to stay in 
Canada, defying poverty and _ philis- 
In another literary form Mr. 
Davies has provided good entertain- 
with The Diary of 


tinism. 


ment Samuel 


Varchbanks (1947) and the Table 
Talk of Samuel Marchbanks (1949), 
in which a middle-aged, crochety 
Tory, a man of tastes and prejudices. 
wittily lays low bureaucrats, tax- 
gatherers, uplifters, and other Cana- 
dian pests. The books are “sassy and 
bright”. 


So is Emily Carr (1871-1945), who 
was an outstanding Canadian painter 
before she turned to writing when 
she was nearly seventy. Her books, 
which are all autobiographical, are 
written gaily and at a running pace 
in vivid, concrete words and in sen- 
tences fresh and clean like scrubbed 
planks. Alee Wyck (1941) contains 
sketches of the life and culture of the 
West Coast Indians whom Emily Carr 
(1946) 
tells of her lifetime struggle to ex- 


loved. and Growing Pains 


press Canada in color and in words. 


fiction has been much 
less adventurous and experimental 
than Canadian poetry. Most of our 
story tellers have been traditional in 
technique, relying on the chronologi- 
cal-expository way of the nineteenth 


century English novelist, and most of 


Canadian 


our novels and stories have been ro- 
Indeed 
the historico-romantic may be con- 
main tradition of our 
fiction. and in that tradition Mazo de 
la Roche. Leslie Barnard, Will Bird, 
and T. H. Raddall continue to do 
satisfactory work. 


mantic or historical or both. 


sidered the 


Realism entered Canadian fiction in 
the nineteen twenties through the 
work of Grove, Knister, and Callag- 
han. F. P. Grove (1871-1948), who 
has been called the Canadian Dreiser, 
wrote somber stories of family con- 
flict against a Western prairies back- 
ground, as in Our Daily Bread 





(1928). He also wrote an interesting 


if somewhat rambling novel of Cana- 
dian capitalism through three genera- 
tions, The Master of the Mill (1944), 
and an autobiography, In Search of 
Myself (1946), in which he traced 
the story of what he took to be his 
failure as an artist in Canada. Ray- 
mond Knister (1900-1932) was a 
pioneer in verse and fiction. His Col- 
lected Poems (1949) have been edited 
with an appreciative introduction by 
Dorothy Livesay, but his best short 
stories were published abroad in the 
pages of The Midland (lowa) and 
This Quarter (Paris) and remain un- 
collected. Both and 
show the impact of Ontario rural life 
upon the sensitive young. Morley 
Callaghan (1903—), who has en- 
joved a considerable reputation in the 
United States for his short stories, 
shows the influence of Hemingway in 
his manner of writing and of Sher- 
wood Anderson in attitude to his ma- 
terial. He has written of the prob- 
lems, both economic and _ spiritual, 
of city people in the days of the De- 
pression, as in the novel They Shall 
Inherit The Earth (1935), and of the 
difficulties of children, lovers, and 
young married people, in the volume 
of collected stories Now That April's 
Here (1936). 


Some of our novelists have turned 


verses stories 


Irene Baird, in 
the manner of the tough United 
set forth the 
tragedy of unemployment in Waste 
Heritage (1939). Gwethalyn Gra- 
ham’s Earth and High Heaven (1944) 
is an intelligent novel on the theme 
of racial prejudice in Canada, but 
is marred by a Hollywooden conclu- 
sion. Selwyn Dewdney did a thor- 
ough, debunking job in the Sinclair 


to social criticism. 


States “proletarians”, 


Lewis vein on the schools of Canada 
in Wind Without Rain (1946), and 
Gabrielle Roy in The Tin Flute 
(1947), first in French as 
Bonheur d’occasion, showed how 
working-class people in a Montreal 
slum found relief from unemployment 
and desperate poverty only in 


written 


war. 
The little man’s helplessness in a 
world where human values are spat 
upon is tenderly revealed in Henry 
Kreisel’s The Rich Man (1948). 
Here a middle-aged Jewish garment 
worker in Toronto returns in pre- 
tended affluence to his old home in 
Vienna on the eve of the Nazi occu- 
pation and learns that he has come 
“to put out a big fire with one pail 
of water”. 

The Western prairies have been 
given their most adequate expression 
in fiction by Sinclair Ross and W. O. 
Mitchell. Ross’s novel As For Me 
and My House (1941) and a hand- 
ful of€ short stories printed in the 
Queen’s Quarterly show starkly the 
toll which loneliness, grinding toil, 
wind and drought take of the prairie 
dweller; W. O. Mitchell tells in Who 
Has Seen the Wind (1947) how a 
boy grows up in a Saskatchewan 
town, knows the wind and the prairie, 
and tries to understand the mysteries 
of birth, pain, and death. 


Hugh MacLennan is the most self- 
consciously Canadian of contempo- 
rary novelists. Beginning with Baro- 
meter Rising (1941), an_ exciting 
tale of a Canadian soldier’s vindica- 
tion of his courage and integrity in 
the ten days up to and including the 
1917 explosion in Halifax harbor, he 
proceeded in Two Solitudes (1945) 
to explore the conflicts which arise 
from the juxtaposition of the French 








and British traditions in our culture. 
The first half of this book, which 
traces the tragedy of Athanase ‘Tal- 
lard, is the most moving achievement 
in Canadian fiction. He is not so suc- 
cessful in The Precipice (1948) in 
establishing a convincing contrast be- 
tween a distinctively Canadian and a 
distinctively American way of life. 


Philip Child, on the other hand, is 
concerned with the soul of everyman. 
His four thoughtful novels abound in 
action, conflict, and violence; but his 
theme is man in search of spiritual 
wholeness. whether his characters are 
trying to escape from the lonely 
prison of the self during the dan- 
gerous days of seventeenth century 
Canada (The Village of Souls, 
1933), seeking peace of mind amid 
the turmoil and agony of World War 
One (God's Sparrows, 1937), learn- 
ing not to hate the enemy in Nazi 
Germany (Day of Wrath, 1945), or 
discovering the meaning of faith and 
courage in a race against death in 
contemporary Toronto (Mr. Ames 
feainst Time, 1949), 


In a little essay published some 
vears ago Leon Edel said that if Cana- 
dian critics want a grown-up litera- 
ture they should stop clamoring that 
our authors be “Canadian” and in- 
stead ask them “to be themselves and 
to write about what they know and 
what lies nearest at hand”. What- 
ever the critics may have done, our 
authors have been heeding Mr. Edel’s 
sensible advice. Because they have 
shown that self-confidence, we may 
now say, | believe, that Canadian 
poetry has achieved maturity, Cana- 
dian drama is beginning to creep, and 


Canadian fiction is emerging from 


oO 
1s 
adoleseen c. 








Recently Published 
Beautiful Art Books 


E. Grace Coombs: 
Artist 


By Lorne Pierce. “One of the most 
delightful books of its kind that 
has come my way for a long time 

. a very happy addition to the 
library of the art collector and 
connoisseur of fine books ... a 
Canadian book which, valuable 
today, will be invaluable  to- 
morrow.’’—Rex Frost over CFRB 
With sixty-six full-page plates, 
thirty-three of them in colour. 
$5.00. 


The Arts 


This handsome new British book 
is a comprehensive survey of 
painting, drawing, sculpture and 
architecture. Every point is illus- 
trated with examples from the 
work of the great masters. Spe- 
cially arranged for teachers and 
students, 384 pages, over 266 
illustrations, 16 in full colour 
$2.75. 


Painting As a Pastime 
By Winston S. Churchill. “The 


writing is, as one would expect 


from this great man, direct, vigor 
ous, and so inspired with enthusi 
asm for its subject that the 
reader is hard put to it to refrain 
from rushing out instantly to buy 
oils and canvas for himself.” 
Punch. With 18 full-colour re- 
productions. $2.75. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











by Jean Bruchesi 


LITERATURE 


in French 


QUARTER of a century ago one 
l often heard the statement that 
did not 
From one decade to another it 


French-Canadian literature 
exist. 
has been repeated with more or less 
emphasis and truth by critics whose 
first concern was not always objec- 
Very few, in fact, could keep 
the happy 


tivity. 
medium between pam- 
phleteers, such as Olivar Asselin or 
Claude-Henri Grignon, grave-diggers 
of “still-born literature”, and panegyr- 
ists, like Mgr. Camille Roy, who were 
sometimes too mdulgent. The man 
who passed the soundest judgment 
on the literary activities of his time 
was Louis Dantin, a subtle narrator 


poet. In 1931 he 


wrote: “Although we have no cause 


and a sensitive 


to be enraptured with our literature. 
it is at least worthy of our respect: it 
has been the medium through which 
our Latin souls, during the last hun- 
dred amidst 
obstacles, have expressed their ideals 


vears, thousands of 
and. without such outlet, they would 
probably have perished.” 
Champlain, Marie de Incarnation, 
and the Jesuit Father 
whose writings constitute the 


Charlevoix. 
first 
life in 
Canada. were born in France. Until 
Du Calvet. L’Appel a la 
lustice de UEtat, appeared in 1784, 


manifestations of literary 
whose 


and even up to Francois-Xavier Gar- 


neau, the French-Canadians undeni- 
ably showed more skill in handling 
the axe, the plow, or the sword, than 
the pen. After the Conquest, a timid 
literary effort took form in the pages 
of the newspapers, but the popular 
songs in verse, the modest lyrical 
and satirical poems, although quite 
touching. remain mediocre attempts. 
It was around 1860, after the pub 
lication of Garneau’s Histoire du 
and of the first poems of 
Crémazie. that French-Canadian liter- 
ature took its first steps. No master- 


Canada 


piece was born, but honest efforts 
were made which were to be the basis 
of a more diversified literary pro- 
duction. This trend, although domi- 
nated by [’Ecole patriotique de Que- 
bec whose influence was felt up to the 
end of the nineteenth century. did not 
escape the effects of Romanticism. 
The fatherland. with its past glories, 
its legends, its traditions, was the 
chief source of inspiration for the 
that The first 
among find the 
novel, Les 


writers of period, 


novels, which we 
pleasing character-study 
{neiens Canadiens by Philippe 
Aubert de Gaspé, and the works 


which followed up to about 1920, 
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were timid and often clumsy efforts 
without much literary merit, but they 
were often redeemed by moral prin- 


ciples and fabulous fiction. 

When all is told, the literary activi- 
ties of the French Canadians, until 
1900, were far from satisfactory to 
those who deplored the slow develop- 
ment of our letters, but this slowness 
was quite understandable in the cir- 
cumstances. These literary efforts 
remain as a testimony to the natural 
beauties of our country, to its glor- 
ious past, and to the sound mind and 
industrious qualities of our popula- 
tion. These were the main if not the 
only themes which inspired poets, 
novelists. and historians. 

The beginning of the twentieth 
century marked a revival. It was as 
if an impulse had been given, holding 
great promise, for the most part ful- 
filled. Furthermore the impetus given 
hy Ecole littéraire de Montréal pur- 
sued its course, its field of influence 
increasing constantly up to our time. 
The principal characteristic of our 
this century, in 
sharp contrast to the primitive period, 
is abundance in all fields: abundance 
of books and abundance of writers: 
the latter finding for the former a 
larger public, more sympathetic, but 
more exacting. Our authors are still 
trving more strenuously to meet the 


literary output in 


requirements of professional ethics, 
and they are submitting more and 
rules of the art of 
All the more credit is to 
he given to them as they had to 


more to the 
writing. 


struggle against the failings of an 
educational system too slow to adapt 
itself to the new conditions of modern 
life, against a pernicious colonialism. 
intellectual 
Jansenism which did not favor the 


and against a sort of 


liberty of imaginative conception and 
of literary expression. These ob- 
stacles have not completely disap- 
peared in 1950. 

The Quebec poets, during the half 
century just ended, have prolonged 
the echoes of all the French schools 
from Romanticism to the vers libre. 
Nearly all of our poets were disciples 
of one of the great French poets and, 
at times, the disciples came near to 
approaching their model. Some have 
sung the human heart or the qualms 
of the conscience; others have cele- 
brated the natural beauties of Canada 
and the men they helped to shape. 

The transition between the poets 
of thirty years ago and those of today 
effected without clash. Even 
though the change does not meet with 


was 


the approval of the majority, poetry, 
in French Canada, has undoubtedly 
made the most progress, offers the 
most variety, and is the most en- 
chanting of the literary arts. 

From 1900 to our day, French- 
Canadian writers have preferred the 
character-study novel, especially when 
they found, after the success of Louis 
Hémon, the inexhaustible material 
offered by the Canadian way of life. 
Too long they had been confined in a 
strict provincialism which they have 
managed to outgrow, within the last 
twenty years, to attain humanity and 
the universal. After having gained 
from the man of the fields and the 
woods the inspiration which nurtured 
their minds and fed their pen, they 
turned to the man of the city for their 
theme. And at once, conditions being 
favorable, several crossed the barrier 
which had hitherto separated their 
predecessors from the outside world. 

Often inferior to Maria Chapde- 
laine as regards art, composition, and 





the purity of language, the novels 
published in French Canada. since 
1920 seem to please the readers more 
and more. Novelists do not claim 
that they have given a complete and 
full description of the French-Cana- 
dian soul. One would search in vain 
for a Balzac or a Proust in their 
midst, but be they historical, descrip- 
tive, or psychological, they penetrate 
deeper into the realm of every-day 
life with a skill increasing year by 
year. Even though the vein has 
kept its integrity and, generally speak- 
ing, its Canadian inspiration, the 
novelists and story-writers have suc- 
ceeded in analyzing the human 
heart, without neglecting the descrip- 
tion of characters and the milieu in 
which they live. They have freed 
themselves from a certain conformity 
to opinions and tradition which, until 
recently, prevented their predecessors 
from depicting life as it is found, and 
have acquired a sound experience 


which has established the maturity of 
the French-Canadian novel. 


Literature is not made up of poetry 


and fiction alone. Historians, critics, 
and essayists have served well the 
intellectual culture of French Canada. 
and they continue to contribute to its 
advancement. The historians, better 
Canadians today, are also surer of 
themselves; they submit more readily 
The same 
applies to critics and essayists who 
now understand better the influence 
they wield, and are more frank and 
more inquiring. Even the theater 
has come into its own and, although 
it cannot boast of masterpieces, 
plays have been written which meet 


to scientific discipline. 


the approval of an exacting public. 
There is no doubt that the literary 
production of the Canadians of 
French expression, which started a 
hundred years back, is more inten- 
sive than ever. Various factors have 
favored this happy evolution. Thus. 








during the last war, when commuuni- 
cations with France were severed, 
made for Mont- 
real publishers to produce books for 
world distribution on behalf of conti- 
nental French publishers, and the in- 
tellectual life of Quebec benefited by 
the increase in activities. On the other 
hand, the French-Canadian mind has 
acquired a maturity as yet unknown; 
university studies have progressed; 
research, in all its spheres, has ad- 


arrangements were 


hered to more scientific methods, re- 
sulting in the disappearance of the 
dividing wall between literature and 
reality. A more experienced public, 
continually increasing, has taken a 
liking for books, and the fame of 
some of our writers has gone beyond 
the boundaries of our province. 
Several had the honor of having their 
hooks edited in Paris: others had the 
privilege of being translated into 
English, either at Toronto or New 
York. When Bonheur d’occasion, by 
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Gabrielle Roy, appeared in France. 
certain of our critics eagerly pub- 
lished the fact as if this had never 
happened before. And yet, before 
1941, than a dozen French- 
Canadian writers had had the same 
advantages. Perhaps 
the progress achieved 


more 


and that shows 
they had not 
been greeted as sympathetically by 
both the critics and the readers. 
The French-Canadian writer haz 
not knocked down all the obstacles 
which prevent him from figuring 
among the best of his time. But we 
have novelists. 


his- 
torians, poets, critics, and essay ists 


story-writers, 


who can measure up to those of other 
countries, with the exception of the 
most eminent. On the other hand. 
one must not forget that if the 
French-Canadian writer does not have 
the sphere of influence to which he 
aspires or to which he is entitled 
even in Canada, the fault may be 
ascribed to factors outside of jis con- 
trol. When the French-Canadians 
read more or. better still, when they 
purchase more books, or when the 
Canadians of English expression show 
a greater interest in the literary pro- 
duction of their French compatriots, 
or when the French themselves look 
works of their 
“cousins . French-Canadian literature 
shall ‘then know a new and brilliant 
development. 


down less on the 


In the meantime, French-Canadian 
writers as well as English-Canadian 
writers. struggling with the same ma- 
terial difficulties, more or less sup- 
ported by public authorities, con- 
tribute generously, with the means al 
their disposal. to an enhancement of 
Canadian life, thus having a_bene- 
ficial influence on every phase of in- 
tellectual culture. 
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Canadians were 
ballet only 
through the occasional visits of pro- 


years ago, 


r th EN 


conscious ol the 


fessional companies from Europe. 
These glamorous and exotic-looking 
dancers performed ballets inspired 
and created in Russia. France. and 
Kngland. In 1939. amid the chaos of 
war and destruction, two ballet com- 
panies were born in Canada, which 
have proved conclusively. to Cana- 
dians at least. that ballet is not 
indigenous to Europe. 

In Winnipeg, Gweneth Lloyd, an 
K:nglishwoman who had come to this 
country to open a school of dancing. 
organized what was first known as 
the Ballet Club. This name _ was 
later changed to the Winnipeg Bal- 
let. and in April, 1949, through the 
work of interested Winnipeg citizens. 
the organization became an incorpor- 
ated Boris 
Volkoff, who had come to Canada by 
a long circuitous route through the 
far east. organized what has come to 
be known as the Volkoff Canadian 
Ballet. 

Late in 1947, 
nation-wide 


company. In Toronto, 


in an effort to create 
interest in Canadian 
ballet, the Winnipeg Ballet 
suggested and organized 
first Ballet Festival. 
held in Winnipeg in the spring of 
O48. It two-fold 
attract the attention of the 


froup 
Canadas 
The event was 
had a aim: to 


ceneral 


public to the work being done, and to 
consolidate the 
and 


various companies 
exchange of 


problems and ideas between directors. 


encourage an 


choreographers, and dancers. 

The Volkoff Canadian Ballet. the 
Ruth Sorel Modern Dancers from 
Montreal, and the Vancouver Civic 
Ballet planned to attend. 
Flood conditions made it impossible 


Society 


for the Vancouver people to come. 
and so it was the Toronto, Montreal. 
and Winnipeg groups that performed 
in the first festival. 

Despite harrowing flood conditions 
which necessitated moving from one 
theater to another the day before it 
opened, the festival was a tremendous 
Out of it came the Canadian 
Ballet Associates, a new organization 


success. 
composed of representatives from 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, and 
Vancouver, which undertook to see 
that the festival became an annual 
Through its efforts 
other groups were organized and en- 


Canadian event. 


couraged to enter the next festival. 
This second Festival was held in 
March. 1949. at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre in Toronto. This time ten 
over twenty 


companies presented 





Davin YEDDEAU, former manager 
of the Winnipeg Ballet, is now 
engaged in a variety of theatrical 
activities, 








original Canadian ballets in five days. 
Montreal, Vancouver, and Winnipeg 
each presented one company and 
Toronto produced _ seven. The 
National Film Board recorded the 
activities in a film entitled Ballet 
Festival. 

Among the choreographers were 
Mara McBirney of Vancouver; Ruth 
Sorel of Montreal; Gweneth Lloyd of 
Winnipeg; Boris Volkoff, Mildred 
Wickson, Cynthia Barrett, and Bettina 
Byers of Toronto; Nesta Toumine of 
Ottawa; and Nancy Campbell of 
Hamilton. 

Some, like the “Sonata in C 
Sharp Minor” to Beethoven music by 
Nesta Toumine, and the “Degas Re- 
hearsal” by Mara McBirney, were in 
the classical tradition. Ruth Sorel 
and Cynthia Barrett were exponents 
of the modern school of dancing, and 
Nancy Campbell's “Campus Love” 
was rollicking fun. 

Gweneth Lloyd, Canada’s  out- 
standing choreographer, in her twelve 
vears of directing the Winnipeg 
Ballet has produced thirty-four bal- 
lets, thirty-two being her own 
creations and two the work of her 
students. These included “Visages” 
(presented at the festival), the classi- 
cal “Ballet Blanc”, the lively fun- 
filled “Finishing School”, and_ the 
modern comedy-melodrama, “Chapter 
Thirteen”. At the festival Boris Vol- 
koff presented the first ballet written 
on a Canadian theme in “The Red 
Kar of Corn”. Others in his repertoire 
included “Prince Igor”. “The Magic 
Flute”. and “In The Park”. 

Also notable in the development of 
ballet in Canada is the recent compo- 
sition of special ballet music.  Out- 
standing have been the scores for 


“Red Ear of Corn” by John Weinz- 


weig of Toronto, “Visages” by Walter 
Kauffman of Winnipeg; and “Chap- 
ter 13” by Robert Coleman of 
Ottawa. 

With ballet fever sweeping the 
country, the problem now confronting 
the committee in charge of the third 
annual festival, to be held in Mont- 
real next November, is how to finance 
and encourage as many groups as 
possible and yet maintain the highest 
possible standard of dancing and 
theatrical production. A company 
born yesterday cannot hope to have 
the high standards of a company born 
ten years ago, and yet who is to say 
that these new companies are not do- 
ing work that is just as important? 

To try to solve this problem the 
Canadian Ballet Festival Association 
(which took over the work of Cana- 
dian Ballet Associates after the 1949 
festival) plans to send a qualified 
representative across Canada _ to 
select companies to appear in Mont- 
real this fall. His work will be like 
that of an adjudicator of drama, al- 
though the ballet festival prides itself 
on the fact that it is non-competitive. 

Jean McKenzie and David Adams in 


“Swan Lake” produced by the Winnipeg 
Ballet. 
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vear 1949 was unique in 
\ 
feature-length film, Un 
Homme et Son Peche, on a Canadian 


theme 


_—— 


Canadian film development. 
Canadian 
by Canadian 


and produced 


artists. not only was an artistic suc- 
Another 


film, The Loon’s Necklace, just ten 


cess but also made money! 


minutes long. shown in 
thirty and 


won six international awards, as well 


was more 


than foreign countries 
as the highest honor in Canada. 

Yet. despite these singular achieve- 
ments, the judges in the “Canadian 


tained 


Awards” main- 
that they 


impressed with these two extraordi- 


competition 
were not so much 


nary films as they were by the general 
high level of the award entries. 
This 


Canada. 


represents day for 
Our film 


production had never been very dis- 


a new 


achievement in 
tinguished, despite an early start. The 
very first public showing of Thomas 
lidison’s projector (the Kenetscope } 
was arranged by the Holland Broth- 
Ottawa in April, 1894. As 
1905 F. G. Bradford was 
his films made for 
the CPR. and Ernest Ouimet in Mont- 


real was making newsreels a_ short 


ers in 


early 


as 


exhibiting own 


time later. In succeeding years enter- 


tainment films were also made but 
\ few titles 
are: The Battle of Long Sault (Mont- 


real) Dollar Mark (Cobalt). 


rather spasmodic ally. 


and 


16 


by J. R. Kidd 


FILMS 


both in L914, Ralph Connor’s The 
Foreigner (Winnipeg) in 1917, Blue 
Waters (the Maritimes), Destiny 
(Toronto), and Policing the Plains 
( Vancouver } 1927, The Devil 
Bear and The Spirit of the Wilder- 
ness (Fort William) in 1928. A con- 


siderable number of two-reel dramas 


and comedies, most of them lost and 
forgotten now, had been made before 
1920. 

But these productions, good, bad, 
or indifferent. all met about the same 
fate. producers 
trolled theaters and the market, and 
few Canadian films were able even to 
vet their costs back. Carry on Ser- 
1928 with Bruce 
Bairnsfather lost for its backers near- 
lv half a million dollars. There was 
little in the 
thirties or war years, but Bush Pilot 
in 1946 was another failure. 

With difficulties 


Canadians who 


Holly wood con- 


veant made in 


theatrical production 


such at home. 


interested in 
various aspects of film production 
eravitated to Hollywood where 


Robert Flaherty. Mary Pickford. 


Louis Mayer. Douglas Shearer. 


were 


B. 
and an imposing list of actors and 
actresses made a significant contri- 
hution to every phase of the industry. 

Stull. while the 


perience was generally dismal, some 


production eXx- 


eood short subjects were being filmed. 
Associated Screen News in Montreal 





and the Federal Government Motion 
Picture Bureau were both successful 
in this field. 

The National 
Film Board in 1939 brought about a 
very marked change. Unable to find 
many Canadians who had any pro- 


emergence of the 


duction experience, John Grierson 


set about to find and train promising 


young people. The quality of many 
of the subsequent productions speaks 
very well for the kind of training 
provided. Perhaps an even more im- 
portant development 


was the new 


market created. First came the rural. 


industrial, and trade-union circuits, 
to be followed later by the develop- 
ment of scores of film libraries and 
several hundred citizens’ film coun- 
cils. As a result Canada now has the 
most successful distribution network 
for non-theatrical films of any coun- 
try in the world. 

With such a market. in addition to 
theatrical outlets, opportunities have 
been opened for a number of private 
being 
Films in Ottawa. and Asso- 
News in Montreal. 


These and other firms are now pro- 


firms, the most successful 
Crawley 


ciated Screen 


A scene from Un Homme et 
Son Peche, the 


won a special award in 1949 


film which 


for Quebee Productions. 


ducing a considerable number of 
short subjects sponsored by business 
firms. The largest number of these 
are made to display some product, 
but an increasing number deal with 
topics of general interest such as 
sports, safety in industry, or con- 
servation. 

Some measure of the growth of 
production can be achieved by study- 
ing the entry list in the “Canadian 
Film Awards”. Twenty-nine films 
were entered in the first competition 
in 1949 from twelve different pro- 
ducing organizations or individuals. 
This year forty-four films were en- 
tered from twenty-one producing 
units. 

Although amateur film-making is 
an expensive hobby, it has a grow- 
ing number of devotees. This year 
Canada is sending an exhibit of ama- 
teur films to Australia which in- 
cludes several outstanding produc- 
tions. There are now clubs for ama- 
teurs in eight of the larger cities. 

From the foregoing. it is not sur- 
prising that Canada is known only 
as a producer of short subjects. Early 
in the NFB. short, 


war vears the 




















Churchill's Island, won an 
Award in its 


\cademy 
Much better 
known among NFB productions have 
been the “Mental Mechanisms” series 
on mental health, produced by Robert 
Anderson. First of these. The Feel- 
ing of Rejection, has played to thou- 
sands of audiences all over the world 
and 


class. 


received much critical praise. 
The kodachrome art series: Canadian 
Landscapes, Klee Wyck, West Wind, 
find 


smaller but very appreciative audi- 


and several more. continue to 


ences every The most univer- 
sally admired NFB films are Norman 
Maclaren’s animated studies. with the 
visual material painted directly on 
the film (and sometimes the sound 
track too). Begone Dull Care is his 
latest effort. theatrical dis- 
tributors are now urging him to turn 


year. 


Some 


his attention to a wider audience in 
the theaters who would be interested 
in his work. The wartime “World in 
Action” On” 
series have brought Canadian _pro- 


and “Canada Carries 
ductions to many theaters as well as 
to film circuits and film councils. 

about the 
Parliament 


The recent controversy 
National Film Board in 


and in newspaper headlines has 


tended to obscure one important 
point: the improvement in the gen- 
eral standard of films coming out of 


NFB studios. It he stated 


that if Grierson, Legg. and 


used to 
Hawes 
left. production quality would fall. 
All of these men have been gone for 
several years now, yet film quality is 
going up. No one would claim that 
all NFB productions are good. In- 


deed some of them. even the most 





Dr. J. R. Kipp is Associate Di- 
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celebrated. have serious flaws.  Inte- 
eration of ideas sometimes is notably 
lacking. Yet the work of 
Beveridge, Daly. the 

the Cherrys, Sidney 


Robert 


J ames 
Parkers. 


Newman. 


Pom 


and 


Anderson (to name onlv a 


few) maintains a very high average. 


So do some of the musical scores of 
Applebaum, Blackburn. 


and Fleming. 


Rathburn. 


Mention has already been made of 
that delightful The 
Loon’s Necklace. \t has focussed at- 
tention on the 


phe homenon, 


husband-and-wife 
team, F.R. and Judy Crawley. and 
their associates. The Crawley studio 
has turned out a number of other 
fine films: the long popular Portage 
showing the Indians building a ‘birch 
bark canoe, some imaginative indus- 
trial films such as the recent Winter 
Blunderland on safe-driving, and a 
whole series on child development 
made for college study. Gordon Spar- 
ling’s series for 
News and Audio 
Picture’s production for CNR entitled 
Heritage o} Canada are others of note. 
Rodney Sparks’ Portrait and the Be- 
noit-DeTonnancour color short Primi- 
tive Art in Haiti give new insight 
into the problem of artistic creation. 


“Canadian Cameo” 
Associated Screen 


It now seems that successful feature 
films are also possible. The release 
and reception of Un Homme et Son 


Peche marks a 


This is no 


advance. 
film taking 
theme — but 
mangling the truth and the drama in 
it (as in North West Mounted Police) 
or cranking out a shoddy Class “B” 
Pacific). 


more than the development of Amer- 


significant 
Holly wood 


some great Canadian 


(as in Canadian This is 


ican fiction by American actors 


against some Canadian scenic back- 
drop. Un Homme is an indigenous 





Norman MeLaren demonstrates the 


film that could not have been made 
anywhere but in Canada. 


It is a very simple story of two 
young lovers and an old miser, told 
in a teasingly-slow, unaffected style. 
The sincerity and warmth of the act- 
ing. the charm of its setting, and the 
quality of its photography all mark 
it as a fine. though not a great, film. 
It 
judged by usual production stand- 
it had much affection 
and imagination than cash lavished 
upon it. It points the way to the solu- 
of both and 
problems which have always hereto- 
fore shackled production. Already it 
has played to thousands in Quebec 


Was very inexpensive to make, 


ards: more 


tion artistic econemic 


and now. with English titles added. 
it is soon to be released so all Cana- 


dians can see it. 


More such films are on the way. 
Seraphin, a sequel to Un Homme. 


Nl ta te — 


tec 
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hnique of painting directly on film. 


and the sometimes moving and always 
competent Le Curé du Village have 
both been produced by Quebec Pro- 
ductions this year. In spite of the 
economic problems still to be solved, 
other and better films, truly Canadian 
in conception and production, will 
follow in both French and English. 


But enough of the future. The 
present is exciting enough. Judges in 
the current competition of the “Cana- 
dian Film Awards” have been aston- 
ished at the variety and competence 
Their 


task is no easy one. Indeed, in one 


of the films they have seen. 


class on the first ballot the six judges 
selected six different films for first 
place! And thousands of Canadians 
every month are now able to see these 
Tele- 


vision will enlarge this audience. The 


films in and out of theaters. 


film in Canada is becoming a genuine 


folk art. 








HERE are two kinds of provinci- 
alism. Canadians have suffered 
for a long time from the first of these: 
a belief that all the experts come from 
out of town, that if anything Cana- 
dian were any good it would be good 
somewhere that what 
behind therefore 

The kind of 


provincialism is the young conceit 


else and 


remained was 


second-rate. second 


of being so pleased with what one 
does oneself that criticism is super- 
fluous and improvement impossible. 


Canadian radio is perhaps the ex- 
ample par excellence of a transition 
from one to the other. Radio played 
a large part in helping Canadians 
emerge from the first provincialism 
and is now beginning to evince the 
characteristics of the second. 

It would be unfair to say that radio 
merely reflected the growth of a Cana- 
dian national the 
truth of the matter is it led it. as no 
other 


consciousness: 


medium, even including our 


newspapers, has done. It made an 
active assault on our national lethargy 
as no newspaper. with the possible 
exception of the Winnipeg Free Press. 
has had the courage to do. And it 
reached a much wider public than 
films or novels. 

Whether one regards public owner- 
ship or information and entertainment 
media as good or bad in the abstract. 


there is no question whatsoever that 


the remarkable job which radio has 
done in helping form a Canadian 
consciousness is in large measure due 
to the fact that it has not been sub- 
ject to the strains of commercial 
competition. Any monopoly, or 
near monopoly, has of course the 
seeds of abuse within it, and the 
CBC not been of abuse: 
but the fact remains that in a little 
over fifteen years, unhampered by 


has free 


the necessity of immediate commercial 
profit and by the many cooks who 
often rob a commercial broth of its 
flavor in trying to please every 
palate. the CBC has succeeded not 
only in discovering and keeping 
first-rate talent in Canada, but also 
in making the entire country con- 
scious of its creative 


life. 


That this nationalism has been a 


burgeoning 


necessary step in our growth as a 


community and as members of a 
is undeniable. no matter 
But 
| would like to suggest that at this 


point in its development Canadian 


community 
how one regards “nationalism”. 


radio is settling down to complacency. 
This complacency might very well be 
excused as a just reward for a job 
well done against tremendous odds 
from their fellow 
small. determined. and self-sacrificing 


citizens—by a 


group of men and women: were it 


not that the advent of television 





threatens to put an end to the re- 
markable art they have built, and to 
challenge even more the artistic re- 
sources of a country so newly arrived 
at creative adolescence. This is no 
time for complacency. 

It is worth while to look back on 
the fifteen 


and see 


mentioned above 
that radio in 
Canada rose to this sudden, if per- 
haps ephemeral, flowering. When the 
old Canadian Radio Commission was 
set up in 1933 it was with the clear 
understanding of the founders that 
Canada’s geographic and population 
spread was such that large sections 
of the country were not satisfactory 


years 


how it was 


economical targets for radio adver- 
tising. In fact, they would not be 
served by radio at all unless the 
Government took a hand in bringing 
it to them. The subsequent forming 
of the CBC laid the foundations of a 
unique system of broadcasting which 
best 
features of the completely monopol- 


in many ways combined the 


istic BBC and the completely commer- 
cial U.S. networks. Roughly speaking, 
there was a division of labor between 
the CBC which was to handle every- 
thing on a national or network basis. 


Andrew Allan, 
CBC supervisor of 
drama. discusses a 
production prob- 
lem with cast dur- 
ing the rehearsal 
break of one of the 
“Stage” produc- 
tions. Shown in 
the foreground are 
actors Sandra Scott. 
John Drainie, and 


Alan King. 


and the privately-owned _ stations 
which were to serve their own com- 
munity, acquiring 


radio 


their income 
advertising. Some 
people understood this to mean a 
division “public service” 
programs (to be done by the CBC) 
and “entertainment” (to be dispensed 
by the private stations) ; but that this 
was a misconception became evident 
when the CBC Governors insisted that 
private 


through 


between 


their 
certain 
number of public-service programs, 
and when the CBC itself 
dictu! 
ing programs. 

But the CBC during the war found 
itself so short of funds that it began 
encouraging — the network 
periods to commercial sponsors. This 
has had a tendency lately not only to 
raise the standard of commercial 
shows, but also to make CBC shows 
The differentiat- 
ing factors have largely been “blend- 
ed out’, to the point where the better 
samples of each are largely indistin- 
guishable. The result is that the de- 
votion to service of the community, 
which inspired the CBC to 


stations live up to 


guarantee of presenting a 


- mirable 
began producing entertain- 


sale of 


more commercial. 


early 











inventiveness of form and matter, has 
now settled into the slickness of the 
pattern-shop, aided and abetted by 
the consmercial sponsor’s usurping of 
the same patterns! This way sterility 
lies. 

There is little use blaming the 
people who put on the programs for 
having “dried up”. If they have in- 
deed become workers-over of stereo- 
types, it is the public which has 
brought them to this unhappy state. 
How? Let us look at the record, so 
far as the artists are concerned. 

The radio industry grew so fast in 
its early days here that, as is usual in 
such cases, a good many people rose 
with the flood who had neither the 
invention nor the capacity to meet 
the challenge. Their immediate re- 
action was to play with the new toy 
in grandiose but inept fashion. Here 
they were provided with the oppor- 
tunity to meet, on increasingly equal 
terms, the great entertainers and 
personalities of the United States and 
Britain; and where music, drama, and 
variety were concerned Canadian pro- 
grams became pastiches of American 
and British counterparts, 
foreign scripts, foreign stars - 
even 


using 
- and 
torn from the 

The Second 
World War forced an even quicker 
growth on the nascent industry; and 
broadcasting became a very much 
The 
challenge was appreciated and met by 
a small but very remarkable group of 
men to whom their country is in debt 
a good deal more than it knows. The 
deadwood got left behind. There arose 


music 
symphonic 


cues 


classics! 


more serious business indeed. 





Mavor Moore is a well known 
radio and_ stage _ writer-actor- 
producer. 





a necessity for speaking in Canadian 
terms, because once the war was 
joined Canada suddenly found that 
let us say — the Canadian Army 
should not be confused with armies 
of other countries; they wore differ- 
ent uniforms! Nor was the temper 
of the people such that they wished 
to be confused with other peoples - 
even the ones they were closest to. 
The fact of the matter seemed to be 
that we didn’t wish to be told how 
to conduct our war by foreign movie 
stars; and in fact we began to find 
our own stars 


not only entertain- 
ers, but personalities who suddenly 
became national spokesmen. 


There is no question either that the 
war stimulated fresh self-expression 
in our artists: our writers, composers, 
actors, etc. And the CBC, in its need 
to meet the demand for Canadian 
programs, turned to these artists and 
gave them a freer hand than they had 
ever had before. It is worth noting 
that few of them had learned their 
trade abroad, or owed much to those 
sources, thus giving the lie to those 
who maintained that we must always 
do so. 

In the last few years we in Canada 
have been reaping the benefit of this 
long-sighted policy. We have had 
programs which in their overall stand- 
ard, and still more in the standard of 
the best of them, are quite literally 
the envy of the world. But here is 
the ironic part of it: although the 
policy was started to meet the demand 
for something vaguely Canadian, 
these same artists have had to fight 
the public every inch of the way for 
recognition. Criticism was poured 
on their heads. Many eventually 
succumbed to the lures of other coun- 


tries, and left. When this happens 





Marjorie McEnany, 
Esse 


Ljungh, the producer, 


the director, 


and Len Peterson, who 
wrote the — scripts, 
watch a rehearsal for 
the first “In 


of Ourselves” 


Search 
broad- 


cast. 


the public usually puts it down to fate 
and the great dollar bill, and clucks 
sadly over the fact that the young 
person concerned has bowed to 
Mammon. But this is very seldom the 
truth of the matter. It is more than 
likely that the young person con- 
cerned, tired of batting his head 
against the provincialism of his fel- 
low citizens, has dashed off for other 
points with a sigh in his eye and a 
tear in his heart! If the public 
thinks it was unavoidable they were 
wrong. It was their own fault. 

But among the few who have stuck 
it out at and have in fact 
gradually been winning recognition 


home, 


among their fellow citizens (though 
still not comparable with that given 
ex-Canadians!), there has arisen al- 
ready the second kind of provincial- 
ism which I mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article. Having served 
their country with little thanks for 
many years, some of them acquired 
an attitude which verges on “the 
public-be-damned”. “Let us,” they 


say, “get on with our work.” Tired 


of proselytizing a not over-grateful 
public, they have relapsed into the 
stereotype. 


Hardened to criticism, 
they have become impervious to it. 

I have said that the real danger 
in the situation is thé coming of 
television. We will hear a great deal 
in the next few weeks and months 
about television’s responsibility to 
the public. If we have gained any- 
thing from our experience in fifteen 
years of radio there should be a great 
deal more talk about the public’s 
responsibility to the artists who will 
be making their television possible. 
We have here in Canada the engineers 
and the artists capable of giving 
Canada the best television in the 
world, as they have unquestionably 
given it the best Whether 
they are allowed to do so, or whether 
instead they leave the country (to its 


radio. 


irreparable loss), or sink once again 
into complacency after a short effort, 
depends on how soon the public at 
large gets rid of the first kind of 
provincialism before the artists suc- 
cumb to the second. 














“THE BEST RADIO FARE IN THE WORLD” 


To back up his claim that Canadian artists have given their fellow-citizens 
the best radio fare in the world Mr. Moore says: 


“Over the space of half a dozen years Andrew Allan’s ‘Stage’ series has 
maintained a crisp finish which is envied by the highest-priced producers in 
the world. In the earlier days of the series there was as well an inventiveness 
of both idea and technique, which was peculiarly Canadian, owing only a little 
to either British or American radio experimentation. This high standard of 


drama has been given extra impetus recently in the CBC’s Wednesday Night 
programs, where the greater length of time has given an even wider scope. 


“The CBC Wednesday Nights have also given our musical artists an oppor- 
tunity to display their works at length with a resulting triumph for their hard 
work over many years. It has been particularly encouraging to hear the works 
of Canadian composers (though we could do with more) and to hear per- 
formances of the operatic classies which many hearers believe to have been the 
most successful broadeast operas they have ever heard. 


“But paralleling the standard of both 
musie and drama has been the public- 
service programs carried on by _ the 
CBC. The ‘Farm Forum’ has, it is be- 
lieved, the largest organized group of 
listeners anywhere in the world, and pro- 
vides a remarkable service for these 
listeners. The ‘Citizens’ Forum’ and 
other series such as ‘In Search of 
Ourselves’, ‘Cross-Section’, ete.. have 
contributed more widely than any factor 
in the whole field of information to the 
present serious concern of Canadians for 
both national and international affairs. 
In addition to this, the CBC Schools 
Department has a_ well integrated 
arrangement with our educators which 
brings directly into our schools pro 
grams generally of very high quality. 
This service certainly ranks among the 


Jane Mallet. Erie Christmas, and best two or three in the world. 


Grace Webster rehearse their 
portrayal of the three witehes in 


Vac beth. 


“There are many areas, such as comedy 
and variéty shows, where Canada cannot 
claim real distinction. But most people, 
when they deplore the seareity of good Canadian comedians, ignore the 
extremely important factor of reputation: a star comedian with a reputation 
for being funny can get a laugh with a mere cough and since it is very 
difficult for a Canadian comedian to become famous without leaving the 
country his reputation will take many years to be made. 


“While I blame the Canadian public for being so slow to recognize what 
is being done for them by the radio industry, there is little use telling any 
publie that it should appreciate something it doesn’t, merely on the basis of 
esthetic or moral duty. My point is rather that this lack of appreciation is 
so destructive of the standard of the artists that the public is doing itself im- 
measurable injury. It is in fact either foreing our best artists out of Canada or 
forcing them, if they remain here. to acquire an attitude of indifference or 
even hostility to the publie wishes.” 
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TEXHE importance of the theater in 

the cultural and artistic life of a 
nation has demonstrated in 
various countries from time to time 


been 


ever since the theater first became a 
definite art form in ancient Greece. 
The development of the theater arts 
in Canada is comparatively recent, 
covering a period of about one hun- 
dred years, and progress has been 
slow and uncertain. 

The 


several peculiar problems and oppor- 


theater in Canada _ presents 
tunities. As with many other nations 
the geography of this country tends 
to a sectional development rather than 
a single national movement. There is 
also the bilingual nature of the coun- 
try with its two great cultural divi- 
sions in the two languages, French 
and English. The theater is also sub- 
jected to influence from the 
English and the American theater. 


great 


For these and other reasons we are 
not yet able to speak of a Canadian 
national theater or indeed of any- 
thing which is representative of the 
entire country at any time or in any 
place. 

The greatest development in recent 
years has been in the field of com- 
munity drama or what is often called 
the “little theater’? movement. There 
are at thousands of 


present many 


these community drama groups in 


existence from coast to coast. Some 
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twenty years ago they were springing 
up spontaneously in different parts 
of the country. Their growth, fol- 
lowing the disappearance of the legit- 
imate theater as a result of the great 
development of the motion picture, 
was an evidence of the desire of a 
great number of people to maintain 
the traditions of the living theater 
with all its attributes and benefits to 
the community. 

At first this movement was sporad- 
ic but in 1932 a meeting of inter- 
ested was called at the 
instance of the then Governor Gen- 
of Canada, the Earl 
borough, and as a result the Do- 


individuals 


eral of Bess- 
minion Drama Festival organization 
was set up. The first festival was 
held in Ottawa in April, 1933. Invi- 
tations to attend were based on the 
results of regional competitions held 
in various parts of Canada. In 1935 
the festival was incorporated by royal 
charter with its objects defined as 
being to encourage dramatic art in 
Canada by the holding of a Dominion 
Drama Festival and such regional or 
other subsidiary festivals as might be 
deemed advisable. and by the grant- 
ing of various prizes and awards in 


the theater arts. 





Dr. ALAN SKINNER is Honorary 
Director of the Dominion Drama 
Festival. 











Since its inception the Dominion 
Drama Festival has continually grown 


in stature. People from various parts 
of Canada are brought together in 
the festival and get to know and 
understand each other better. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the French 
and English drama groups who pre- 
viously had little contact or oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the work of 
groups working in the other language. 

The consolidation of effort which 
the Dominion Drama Festival organ- 
ization introduced into the Canadian 
theater has had many interesting re- 
sults, including the development of 
semi-professional repertory groups, 
the establishment of permanent thea- 
ters in many centers, and the en- 
couragement to Canadian playwrights 
which is becoming apparent in the 
number of new plays written by 
Canadians. All of this has brought 
about an increasing desire for some 
sort of national theater. 

The increasing interest in the pro- 
duction of plays across Canada has 
also resulted in the establishment of 
various summer schools in_ the 
Most of these are as- 
sociated with Canadian universities, 
the Banff School of Fine 
Arts which is an activity of the Ex- 
tension Department of the University 


theater arts. 


such as 


of Alberta, and the summer schools 
at the University of British Colum- 
bia in Vancouver, Queen’s University 
in Kingston, and the University of 
Western Ontario in London. Train- 
ing is also carried out at other insti- 
tutions such as the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music in Toronto, V’Ecole 
d'Art Dramatique at Hull. the De- 
partment of Social Sciences at Laval 
University. 
ganizations 


and undergraduate or- 


at most of the universi- 


ties. Many universities are associated 
in a drama festival for university 
players. , 

In the semi-professional field there 
are theater groups such as the Mont- 
real Repertory Theatre and Les 
Compagnons de St. Laurent in Mont- 
real, the New Play Society in To- 
ronto, the Canadian Play Society in 
Ottawa, the Everyman Theater in 
British Columbia, and other similar 
All of these schools 
and semi-professional groups indi- 
a trend toward work 
which demands training and appli- 
cation as the basis for good theater. 
In addition to these purely Canadian 
projects one must also mention that 
many Canadians have gone to other 


organizations. 


cate serious 


countries to study theater either as 
students in recognized schools or as 
actors looking for 
perience through employment in the 
theater. Hundreds of Canadians have 
been trained in various theater 
schools in the United States. Some 
have gone to England to the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and to the 
Old Vic Theatre Centre, and a num- 
ber of French-speaking Canadians 
have taken advantage of scholarships 
offered by the government of France 
to study theater in Paris. The return 
of these students from abroad is 
having an effect on our theater stand- 
ards which is becoming more and 
ques- 


practical ex- 


more apparent. There is no 
tion that further development of op- 
portunities would attract many more 
of these trained actors and directors 
to return to work in the theater in 
this country. To date there have 
been only a few scattered individual 
efforts to organize professional tour- 
ing companies composed of Canadian 


actors. 
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Scene from Belmont Group Theatre’s prize-winning production of Odet’s 
Awake and Sing, presented in the Dominion Drama Festival, 1950. 


One of the encouraging signs is 
that more authors are now writing 
for the theater. Encouragement has 
been given to Canadian authors by 
various play-writing contests which 
have attracted attention to this field: 
notably the play-writing competition 
of the Western Canada Theatre Con- 
the Drama League 


ference, Ottawa 


Workshop, and Queen’s University. 


The recent announcement by the Lon- 
don Little Theatre of a major play- 
writing competition with a prize of 
$1000 should do much to stimulate 
interest. 

While everything is pointing to a 
considerable growth of the theater in 
Canada and to greater audience ap- 
preciation of what it has to offer, 
there are still several major hurdles 
which must be overcome before Cana- 
dian theater is in a really healthy 

The first of these is the 
many 


condition. 
for with 
proper facilities for the production of 
plays both by local societies and by 


need more theaters 


touring companies. This opinion has 
heen expressed in many parts of Can- 
ada and there is no doubt that it is a 
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major problem at the moment. If 
sufficient theaters could be established 
the second problem would be easily 
overcome; that is, of providing an 
adequate livelihood for those who 
wish to make a career in the theater. 
The establishment of a professional 
theater in Canada is essential as an 
objective toward which young Cana- 
dians can and which will 
justify the time spent in studying and 
training. 

The brief presented by the Do- 
minion Drama Festival to the Royal 
Commission on National Develop- 
the Arts, Letters, and 
Sciences has pointed out these dif- 
ficulties. and 


aspire 


ment in 


made various recom- 
mendations regarding action neces- 
sary to establish the theater arts in 
Canada on a basis which will pro- 
vide adequate opportunity to Cana- 
dian playwrights, actors, and_pro- 
ducers. National recognition of some 
kind from the government of Canada 
would do much to place the theater 
in a sound and healthy position so 
that the theater arts would be able 


to make a substantial contribution to 








the cultural life of the nation. That 
much has already been done by indi- 
vidual initiative and community 
effort is evidenced by the presence of 
well-established groups in Quebec, 
Ontario, and the western provinces. 
There are, unfortunately, only a small 
number of well-established groups in 
the Maritime provinces, but there is 
growing interest in the Maritimes, 
particularly in New Brunswick where 
a successful regional festival has been 
held in each of the last three years, 
and in Nova Scotia where a Nova 
Scotia Drama League has recently 
been formed. 
foundland 


Inquiries from New- 
that there are 
several dramatic groups in that pro- 
vince eager to take their place in the 
One of the difh- 
culties in both the Maritimes and in 


indicate 


Canadian theater. 





Some Canadian Plays 

Brickenden, Catherine: A Pig in 
a Poke. Samuel French (Can- 
ada). Toronto, 1945. 

Coulter, John: Deirdre of the 
Sorrows. Maemillan, 1944. The 
House in the Quiet Glen. Mae- 
millan, Toronto, 1937. 

Davies. Robertson: Fortune, My 
Foe. Clarke Irwin, 1949. Eros 
at Breakfast, and Other Plays, 
Clarke Irwin, Toronto. 

Denison, Merrill: 
irms. Samuel 


Brothers in 
French. 
Testard de: 
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1935. 
Operetta-dinner. 
loronto, 1939, 
Dark Harvest. 
1945. Still Stands the 
House. Samuel French. 
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Maemillan 1936. 
Voaden, Herman (editor): Six 
Canadian Plays. Copp Clark. 
Toronto. 


Montigny, Louvigny 
Les Boules de 
frere, Montreal. 

Morin, Victor: 
University of 

Pharis, 


Nelson. 
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the prairie provinces is that few or 
no touring companies visit their 
principal cities. Thus the stimulus 
provided by such companies is lack- 
ing and the standards of theater pro- 
duction which they bring to a com- 
munity is unknown in these parts of 
Canada. 


The situation is becoming increas- 


ingly clear; the needs are apparent 
and the cure is fairly obvious. If we 
are to have a major development of 
the theater in Canada we must have 
more theaters and more touring com- 
panies, and the establishment of pro- 
fessional companies in Canada would 
not only open a career to young Cana- 
dians but would also assure the 
presentation of plays written by 
Canadians about Canada. It is to be 
hoped that the means of accomplish- 
ing this objective may be found in 
the near future since it is apparent 
that Canada is now ready for such a 
development and there is a steady 
demand for action from all parts of 
the country. The only national or- 
ganization at present working in the 
field is the Dominion Drama Festi- 
val but its constitution does not cover 
The 
festival has. however, associated with 
it the Canadian Theatre Conference 
where opportunity for discussion is 
afforded to representatives from all 
parts of Canada. 

All of and 
problems must find an answer, and 
it is hoped that the report of the 
Royal Commission on National De- 
velopment in the Arts, Letters, and 
Sciences may point the way to a 
solution. The excellent work being 


all the objectives to be met. 


these diverse urgent 


done in many centers across Canada 
and the growing audiences demand 
suitable national recognition. 





ECENTLY the Art Gallery of 

Toronto held an exhibition of 
contemporary art to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary. By far the most 
interesting gallery was that given over 
to contemporary Canadian crafts. 
Pottery, textile block printing, weav- 
ing, metal work, leathercraft, and 
wood carving were all represented, 
and compared favorably with the 
painting and sculpture in the other 
galleries. 


Much could be learnt about trends 
of interest among Canadian crafts- 
men. Weaving seems to have become 
the dominant craft for it was repre- 
sented by work of the professional 
and the amateur of both sexes. Out- 
standing among the exhibits were 
those by Harold B. Burnham and 
Signe Lundberg. Textile block print- 
ing was largely professional and mas- 
culine, as was also the metal work. 
Probably the most interesting exam- 
ples of metalcraft were submitted by 
Harold G. Stacey. The pottery was 
largely the work of the feminine ama- 
teur, as was the leather. The wood 
carving was represented by the work 
of two craftsmen only: Alfred Perry 
and William Hintzman. 


If such an exhibition had been held 
when the Gallery was founded fifty 
years ago the position of the crafts 
according to their importance would 
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undoubtedly have been reversed. 
Wood carving and needle work (prac- 
tically non-existent in the present 
show) would have vied for first place 
in both quantity and quality. China 
painting would have replaced the 
pottery, and it is doubtful if weaving 
would have been represented at all. 
Finally, folk or Indian crafts would 
have taken up a major portion of the 
exhibition space. It is a tragedy that 
the folk arts of the Indians have dis- 
appeared from contemporary life, but 
the upsurge of the other crafts is 
indicative of a much healthier cul- 
tural Canada. 


The present upsurge may be at- 
tributed to a variety of causes: a re- 
volt against the monotony of mass- 
production wares, a need for indi- 
viduality, a refusal upon the part of 
Canadians to be only onlookers rather 
than participants, and lastly the recog- 
nition that man must use his hands 
creatively for his own mental well 
being. The prospect of financial gain 
has also provided an incentive. 

At the the Canadian 
crafts, except in the Province of Que- 
bec, have not reached the level of 


moment, 





Miss Rutn Home is Executive 
Secretary of the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild. 











production where they may be called 
“big 
largely to the field of the amateu 
who makes a litthe money on the side 


business’. They are confined 


but who derives most of his income 
In time the best 
work will come from the studios of 


from other sources. 


the professional craftsmen as_ their 


numbers are increased by the gradu- 


Canada _ espe- 
cially devoted to the crafts. such as 


ates from schools in 
the design and craft course at the 


Ontario College of Art in Toronto. 


The position of the crafts across 
Canada is much the same, although 
the details 


conditions. In 


vary 


according to local 
Newfoundland 
is a very well organized craft develop- 


there 


ment under the provincial govern- 
ment, and under the voluntary organ- 
called Newfoundland Out- 
post Nursing and Industrial Associa- 


ization 


tion. This organization, which is in 
a firm financial position, has been 
giving efhicient service to the women 
in the isolated villages, supplying 
them with yarns that are returned for 
sale in knitted goods and woven yard- 
age. In the Maritimes, rug hooking 
and pottery have reached high stand- 
ards of workmanship which set an 
example for the rest of Canada. Kjeld 


ana 


rica Deichman of St. 


John. 
N.B.. are probably the best potters 
in the In Quebec, the 
crafts are emerging from the folk 
stage under the expert guidance of 
M. Paul Gouin. 


teur 


dominion. 


In Ontario the ama- 
still controls the field but the 
occasional pieces are very good. The 
prairie provinces are organizing craft 
groups and are sponsoring especially 
embroidery and weaving. There the 
seem to be considered 


crafts more 


from the recreational and cultural 
point*of view than from a financial 
British 


weaving 


or commercial aspect. In 


Columbia some very fine 


and pottery are being produced. 


Every province and every crafts- 
man whether amateur or professional 
suffers from isolation. The Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild with its provincial 
branches and its national organization 
tends to mitigate the problems of dis- 
letters, bulletins, and other 

Such 
quate as it is dealing with visual ob- 
The Guild has 
a solution on paper, for isolation can 


tance by 


literature. means are inade- 


jects and not ideas. 


be overcome by travelling exhibitions, 
refresher courses, crafts scholarships, 
travelling secretaries, and inter-group 


visits. but thev all take money. 


Examples of ceramics, book- 
binding, handblocked prints, 


leatherecraft, metal work, 


and weaving from the Ex 


hibition of Contemporary 
Canadian Arts at the Art 


Gallery of Toronto. 




















| grsnheesiaes in Canada today is 
characterized by vigorous growth 
which parallels the nation’s increas- 
ing stature in the world at large. 
This growth is seen both in a general 
broadening out of scope and in the 
appearance of several “new direc- 
tions” in our art. One reason for these 
developments is to be found in the 
abroad 
the National Gallery 


which over the past twenty-five years 


exhibitions of Canadian art 
organized by 


have made Canadian art known and 
thus have inspired confidence among 
our artists. Equally important have 
heen the exhibitions widely circulated 
within Canada, some of which have 
made us familiar with our own tra- 
ditions reaching back to the seven- 
teenth century, while others have kept 
us in touch with modern art in the 
rest of the world. 

There have. I think, three 
notable influences which have affected 


been 


the recent development of Canadian 
art. The first and probably still the 
principal influence is the achieve- 
ment in painting made in this country 
during the 1920s. 
general modern movement in the art 
of Europe, England. the United States. 
and Mexico which has recently made 


The second is the 


a definite impact upon Canadian art. 
As a third. primitive or early Cana- 
dian art is just 
effect in 


now beginning to 


have its some quarters. 


by R. H. Hubbard 


PAINTING 


these influences 
of as the 
contemporary art in 
Canada, which depends in the last 
analysis on the individual talents of a 
growing number of artists who are 
being encouraged more and more by 
an informed public. In spite of all 
influences from the past or present, 


But none of 


must be thought sole 


cause of 


from native or foreign sources, our 
art is a hardy young plant with its 
roots deep in Canadian soil. 

Since the early topographical artists 
in the eighteenth century, landscape 
and the Canadian scene have been 
the principal subject matter of Cana- 
dian painters. The two “pioneer” 
artists in the mid-nineteenth century, 
Paul Kane and Cornelius Krieghoff, 
explored the picturesque possibilities 
of their respective painting fields, the 
great North-west and French Canada. 
These were followed by the generation 


O’Brien, and 


Harris whose material realism in turn 


of Edson, Sandham, 
vielded to the richer poetry exempli- 
fied by Horatio Walker and Homer 
Watson. After the turn of the cen- 
tury, the modern movement was in- 
augurated by such painters as Suzor- 
Coté and Cullen who introduced the 





Dr. R. H. Hupsarp is Curator of 
Canadian Art, National Gallery of 
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light and color of French Impression- 
ism into Canada; while Morrice, who 
lived most of his life in Paris in con- 
tact with every movement there from 
Whistler to Matisse, had the imme- 
diate effect upon his native Canada of 
encouraging flat, decorative pattern 
and the further reaching one of estab- 
lishing the idea of “pure” painting. 


But the first movement in Canadian 
art to be identified as national was 
initiated by a group of young painters 
in Toronto in the years following 
1913. A. Y. Jackson brought from 
Montreal the influence of Morrice as 
well as his own passion for discovery. 
(1877- 


1917) a native genius and.a profound 


the untrained Tom Thomson 


understanding of the north woods, 
Arthur Lismer and Franklin Car- 
michael (1890-1945) a feeling for 
rhvthmie movement. F. H. Varley a 
Ek. H. MaeDon- 


a poetry of 


mastery of paint. J. 
ald (1873-1932) 


pretation. Lawren 5. 


inter- 
Harris a dy- 
namic vision of the forces of nature. 
The Group of Seven (including the 
with the 
Thomson, and with the addition of 


foregoing exception of 
several others at different times be- 
tween 1920 and 1933) felt the impact 
of impressionism, post-impressionism. 
Jugendstil, and expressionism, but 
national was the catalyst 
which 


new style, austere, inquiet, and un- 


feeling 
fused these influences into a 


compromisingly regional, which was 
hailed in England and France during 
the 20's before it was accepted at 
home. Contemporaries of the Group 
in other parts of Canada included 


Albert H. Clarence 


A. Gagnon (1881-1941), whose pat- 


Robinson. and 


terning of the Quebee countryside 


constituted a much greater, more 


art. Two 
other artists of the same generation 
developed individual styles of a high 
order. David B. Milne’s delicate, 
imaginative, quiet manner depends 
on patterns of a simple and ex- 
quisite sort, and elusive color har- 


lyric and decorative 


monies as personal as handwriting. 
Emily Carr (1871-1945), who painted 
all her life in British Columbia, un- 
derwent an astonishing expressionist 
development after brief contact with 
the Group of Seven. Her canvases 
and spontaneous sketches are ex- 
pressions of her enthusiastic response 
to the stylized forms of the Indian 
totems and her excited reaction to the 
luxuriant growth of the western 
forests. 

It would indeed be surprising if 
the work of a considerable group of 
present-day painters were not square- 
ly based upon the achievements of 
the Group of Seven and their con- 
That is to 
say that a good many contemporary 


temporaries in the 20s. 


artists recognize the Group's bold 
style as a valid expression of the 
character of the country, or at least of 
the great northland which they con- 
sidered to be the most “Canadian” 
part of Canada. But while following 
the Group’s general lead, the younger 
painters have nevertheless become 
aware of the limitations in subject- 


matter imposed by the austere school 


of landscape painting. and have 
tended to broaden the basis of their 
art to include certain other and more 
realities of the Canadian 


Yet to them subject-matter in 


familiar 
scene, 

general and the Canadian scene in 
particular always remain a primary 
consideration, which all the interna- 
modern with 


tional preoccupation 





rage 
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STANLEY COSGROVE Landscape 


Collection Mrs. H. A. Dyde 











Jacgurs pE TONNANCOUR Black Table and Rubber Plant 


The Art Gallery of Toronto 
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Witt OcILviIE Bombed Out 


The National Gallery of Canada 


Jack NICHOLS Vess Deck 


e National Gallery of Canada 





pure form, with the abstract and non- 
objective, cannot displace. Thus the 
work of L. L. FitzGerald of Winnipeg, 
who had become a member of the 
Group of Seven in 1932 just before 
it disbanded, indicates a departure 
from their style. Instead of the 


Group’s pronounced expressive styli- 


zation of form, there is exactitude and 
precision of drawing—although a 
sturdy constructive pattern is still 
there. The landscapes and industrial 
scenes of Charles Comfort also have a 
clean-cut simplicity of their forms 
which suggest the mechanical effici- 
ency of our age and find their parallel 
in modern But in 
quite a different vein Carl Schaefer 
has developed water color painting 
along more intimate lines than the 


architecture. 


Group of Seven; he represents a more 
familiar, pastoral aspect of the land- 
scape than the lonely North, and 
shows a greater exploitation of the 
expressive power of the individual 
brushstroke than his teachers in the 
Group. Will Ogilvie, also of Toronto, 
has evolved an art of formal harmony 
and delicacy in his figure studies 
and war scenes from Italy and France. 
Other figure painters such as Edwin 
Holgate (another later member of the 
Group of Seven) and Prudence He- 
ward have taken the strength of the 
Group’s landscape style and applied 
it to figures painted in broad masses 
with great conviction. 


And last but not least. several of 
the original members of the Group 
have themselves continued to develop 
their art after 1933, when the Group 
of Seven had been merged into the 
Canadian Group of Painters. Land- 
scape painting of the epic sort is still 
practised by the distinguished and in- 


defatigable A. Y. Jackson, who has 
extended his painting field to cover 
almost the entire upper half of the 
continent up to the Arctic Ocean. 
Lawren Harris has long since left 
stylized behind in his 
search for a purely non-objective but 
still symbolic art. 

All of the foregoing have, to a 
greater or lesser degree, depended on 
the style invented by the Group of 
Seven in the 20s, and have relied com- 
paratively little on outside influences. 
Their work steady 
though not 


landscape 


constitutes a 
always spectacular 
achievement. It is principally they 
who have drawn fire from the Euro- 
pean modernist faction, for their 
fidelity to the regional and particular 
rather than the universal aspects of 
art. 

A recent group which is centered 
in Montreal relies on contemporary 
;uropean instead of Canadian sources 
of inspiration. These painters, who 
have given Canadian art an exciting 
new turn since about 1939, look to 
Morrice and to John Lyman as their 
patron saints in Canada and to the 
cubists and surrealists as their proph- 
ets in Europe. The infusion of 
French flair into Canadian painting 
is a major event if only because it 
has touched off a re-awakening of 
French Canadian talent, which for so 
long had lain dormant. One of the 
leaders is Goodridge Roberts who in 
his generalized figures, still life, and 
formal 
arrangements of colors and shapes; 
for his is an art of purely visual 
appeal which does not stress any par- 


landscapes concentrates on 


ticular or regional qualities. Geog- 
raphy or patriotism do not enter into 
this universal concept of painting. 
Louis Muhlstock’s landscapes are also 








examples of this aesthetic sort of 
painting; in him in Paraskeva 
Clark of Toronto and Jack Humphrey 
of Saint John the formative influence 
ot 


strong. 


as 


Cézanne has been particularly 
With Alfred Pellan it is the 
of Matisse. 
Pellan 


modern 


and 
the 
has 


influence Picasso. 


stands by 


he 


Braque. 
bold 


brought into 


out 
note which 
our art, 
chiefly 
His 


cubism and amusing surrealism have 


from Paris 


where he was engaged in 


mural decoration. decorative 
struck responsive chords in younger 
painters such as Jacques de Tonnan- 
cour who was first formed by Roberts. 
Paul-Emile Borduas’ earlier pictures 
with their deep. sonorous color re- 
this artists admiration 
Rouault. but his later work as leader 
of the automatistes is quite personal. 
with free rhythmical forms and har- 
monious 


vealed for 


colors in non-objective. 


almost musical relationships. 


Several of the younger Canadian 
painters are hard to fit into any def.- 
inite category. One of the most dis- 
that of Stanley 
Cosgrove. who for a time was the 
pupil of Orozco in Mexico. His pic- 
tures with their very limited range of 
the still life. 


one particular group of trees 


tinctive styles is 


subject figure. and 
not 
only indicate his search for perfect 
formal arrangements, but also reveal 
his very personal language of line and 


Lillian 


quite distinctive and piquant inter- 


color. Freiman. with a 


pretation of her subjects, also shows 


extraordinary delicacy in her 


of Jack 


Nichols joins a very sensitive hand- 


an 


handling color and line. 


ling of line to a somberness of color 
and 


Brandtner’s 


light-dark 


expression. i ritz 


angular shapes. flashing 


34 


and intense colors. 


of 
this artist's connection with the Ger- 
man expressionists. And finally, there 
is the fastidious abstract art of B. C. 
Binning of Vancouver, which is the 
product of a delightfully playful im- 
agination. 


remind one 


Still another strain in contemporary 


painting is the fusion, conscious or 
unconscious, of the spirit of interna- 
tional modernism with an interpreting 
of the Canadian scene. 
local has 
been a part of the Canadian tradition 
almost from the very beginning, and 
is found in the work not only of 
sophisticated but also of folk painters 
at In connection 
with folk art. it is interesting to note 


\ preoccu- 


pation with environment 


various periods. 


the interest recently aroused by the 
of Mary 
those of 
painters” of the 
Paul group. 


gay Bouchard’s 
the other 
Baie St. 


But several well trained 


patterns 
paintings and 


“Sunday 


and professional painters in different 
parts of the country have also ex- 
pressed the flavor of Canadian life 
in a free modern way, among them 
André Biéler of Kingston, Henri 
Masson of Ottawa. and Pegi Nicol 
MacLeod who died last vear in New 


Yi yrk. 


Time tell which of the 
influences and trends here discussed 


will the fruitful of 


sults. Results depend, however, not 


only can 


prove most re- 
on the school or group to which an 
artist the 
which he has welcomed from outside. 
but 


his own integrity. 


helongs or on influences 


on individual endowments and 
The growing di- 
versity of Canadian art is happily 
matched by an increasing number of 
talented painters. only a few of whom 


| have had space to mention here. 
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The following are the chief cultural 
publications printed in English: 


Canadian Author and Bookman TA 
Forest Hill Road, Toronto 12, Ontario. 
Official organ of Canadian Authors’ 
Association. Quarterly. $1.00 a year. 
News. lists. information, advice, ete.. 
related to creative writing in Canada. 

Canadian Poetry —7A Fores: Hill Road, 
Toronto 12, Ontario. Published quar- 
terly by Canadian Authors’ 
ation. $2.00 a Short 
criticisms, 

Vorthern 
Horne 


Associ- 
year. 
news, ete. 


poems, 


Revieu Apt. 5, 2475 Van 
Avenue, Montreal, PA. Bi 
monthly. $3.00 a year. Fiction, poetry, 
criticism, reviews, articles on cultural 
subjects. Emphasis on 
writing”. 


“modern 


Contemporary J erse 2487 Florence 
Street, Victoria, B.C. Quarterly. $1.00 
a year. 
reviews. 

C.L.A. Bulletin 46 Elgin Street. Ottawa, 
Ontario. Official organ of the Canadian 
Library Association. Six 
ally. $3.00 a year. 


Poems, criticisms, comment, 


issues annu- 

Culture 33 rue de VAverne, Quebec. 
P.Q. Quarterly. $2.00 a year. Bilingual. 
Articles, comment, book reviews. 
bibliographies. Clerical sponsorship. 

Journal of the Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Queen St. W., 
Toronto. 33.00 a year in 
Canada. 


Canada — 57 
Monthly. 
Illustrated. 
Canadian Art P.O. Box 384, Ottawa, 
Ontario. Quarterly. $1.25 a year. Illus- 
trated. Official organ 
Canadian Artists. 

Theatre Department of  Ex- 

tension, University of Alberta, Edmon- 

ton, Alberta. Quarterly. $1.00 a year. 

Illustrated. Official organ Western 

Canada Theatre Conference. 

1550 Guy Street. Montreal 25, PP, 
House organ of Montreal 
Theatre. 

CBC Times 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto, 
Ontario. Published by the Canadian 
Broadcasting ( orporation. Weekly. 
$2.00 a Illustrated. Infermation 
and comment about cultural programs 
and personalities, program schedules. 


Federation of 


HW oestern 


Cue 


Repertory 


year. 


The Muse —1175 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ontario. Published monthly by Affili- 
ated Arts Limited, Free upon request. 
Brief mews items about Canadian 
music, concerts, composers, perform- 


ers, <tc. 


Vonthly Bulletin—issued by the Royal 
Conservatory of Music of Toronto, 
135 College Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Free to mailing list. News about Con- 
servatory activities, and feature articles 
on musical subjects. 


Vonthly News Letter issued by the 
Canadian Federation of Musie Teach- 
ers’ Associations. Secretary: 4270 De- 
lormier St., Montreal, P.Q. 

Books in Review 181 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
$2.00 a year. Book 
articles, lists, ete. 


University 
Monthly. 


reviews, special 


The following publications are not 
devoted to cultural matters entirely, but 
do carry important cultural material in 
each issue: 


Quarterly—Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. $3.00 a year. 


Queen's 


Dalhousie Review Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, P.O. Box 1025. Halifax, N.S. 
Quarterly. $2.00 a year. 

University of Toronto Quarterly—Uni- 
versily of Toronto Press, Toronto, On- 
tario. $2.00 a year. 

Saturday Night—73 Richmond Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario. Weekly. Illus- 
trated. $4.00 a year in Canada. 

Canadian Forum — 16 Huntley Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. Monthly. $3.00 a 
year. 

Food For Thought—340 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. Official organ of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. Eight issues a year. $2.00. 

Canadian Film News—172 Wellington 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario. Published by 
the National Film Society. Ten issues 
a year. $2.00. 


from alist 
Foundation. 


Condensed prepared by The 


Canada 
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SCULPTURE wear the out- 
ward likeness of man, animal, or 
geometric but the per- 
sonality beneath the gaudy trappings 
is wrought in the image of an artist's 
dream, and attitude toward life. 
Whatever styles they affect, most 
Canadian sculptors express a poetic 
detachment, aloofness that 
with Mexican 
passionate interest in life. 
Blood streams down the livid face of 
the Christ standing inside an aban- 
doned church but the 
Christ in the cemetery at St. Jean 
village, the Island of Orleans, 
unconscious of His 
and resignation smooth his 
features. The sculptor, Louis Jobin 
(1844-1928) learned his art 
Louis Thomas Berlinguet, whose an- 
Louis Berlinguet, carpenter, 
worked under Francois Baillargé. 
While still a child playing in his 
father’s workshop, Francois Baillargé 
(1759-1830) familiar with 
the conventions of 
woodearvers then used, 
insight what 
look Canadian, 
natural. The 
who had accompanied Champlain to 
Canada 


may 


abstraction, 


a sweet 


sharply contrasts 


al lists’ 


Monterrey, 


on 
seems wounds. 


Serenity 
from 


cestor,. 


became 

all expression 

and 
a 


gained 


into made 


carving 
rather, to his eyes. 


French 


or 
woodcarvers 


some hundred 


years earlier 
practised the baroque 
French styles then in vogue. but their 


work looked to 


naturally 


artificial Baillargeé. 
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by Josephine Hambleton 


) SCULPTURE 


Although he trained at the Académie 
Royale de Peinture et Sculpture in 
Paris (1779-1781) he picked up none 
of the mannerisms Francois Boucher 
made fashionable. The bouquets he 
later carved for the Church of Sainte 
Famille, the Island of Orleans. 
were not the hothouse roses Madame 
de Pompadour wore on her bosom, 
hut sturdy, fresh-plucked hollyhocks. 
\lways classical in its proportions, 
Francois Baillargé’s work was plain, 
natural, and vigorous. 

The Age of Woodcarving 
collapsed like a house of cards when 
the Catholic Church withdrew its 
patronage and_ replaced original 
wooden statues’ with the 
invention — plaster casts. For more 
than one hundred and fifty years 
the Church had this art 
economic raison d’étre, 
all its statuary and 
from. Canadian workshops. 
the craze for plaster 
ing the 


on 


Golden 


new 


its 
ordering 
furniture 

Today 
is past. Dur- 
past decade the Catholic 
Church has encouraged radical ex- 
periments in sacred art, and, in con- 
sequence, French Canada is under- 
going a veritable Renaissance. Her 
most gifted woodcarvers, Marius Pla- 
mondon and Sylvia Daoust, 
fully wed modernistic styles to sacred 
themes. 


given 


success- 


While Louis Jobin was carving his 


Madonnas from the pines mantling 





the Laurentian Highlands, Idenst 
(156--192-) was giving sculptural 
expression to the splendor and trag- 
edy of the dying Haida race. Great 
warriors and artists, these people 
long occupied the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, some forty miles out to sea 
from Prince Rupert. Idenst: was the 
last scion of a clan renowned for its 
chieftains, and 
The canoes he carved from 
black argillite, a clay that hardens 
into smooth stone when exposed to 
air, were instinct with touchy arro- 
His Crea- 
tion Dish pictures the Raven of Haida 
mythology calling people into being 


orators, mariners, 


artists. 


gance and rich imagery. 


from the sea. 
Haidas 


Toronto 


Today, few pure-blooded 
Elford 
sculptor, has used their carvings in 
his Creative Design classes for On- 
tario School 


from 


survive. but Cox, 


teachers. 
Northwest- 
from modern 
European art, his highly individual 
carvings, unlike Picasso's paintings, 


Secondary 
slightly 
Indian. 


Deriving 


coast more 


shriek no anguished outcry against 
the calculated inhumanity of 
Shriven of carnal 
tions. the beauteous forms of Cox's 
recall Archi- 
penko’s and show how greatly time 
has changed the character of the third 
element shaping Canadian sculpture: 
the Anglo-Canadian tradition. 


our 
epoch. associa- 


sculptures in wood 


Sculpture is only a technique de- 


vised to express intangible truths 


born of a people's temperament and 
The 


one of its facets, surface design, using 


experience, 


Haidas developed 


the shapes of creatures they hunted 


Emwancen Haun: Flight 


Courtesy Dr. Robert Hubbard 


and fished. 


The French-Canadians 
developed another, modelling por- 
irayals of saints from familiar faces. 
The Anglo-Canadian was secular and 
democratic, with 
studying animals and peoples for their 
own beauty rather than as symbols of 
clan or of religious faith. 

Following Confederation, the fed- 


eral and provincial governments in- 


being concerned 


creasingly commissioned public me- 
morials from sculptors, and so gave 
artists the patronage they 
needed after the Catholic Church had 
withdrawn support from the wood- 
carvers. The earliest masters, Philippe 
Hébert (a Paris-trained French-Cana- 
dian), Hamilton McCarthy, Tait 
Mackenzie, Alfred Laliberté, Suzor- 
Coté, all copied their models faith- 
fully. But enormous blocks of granite 


these 


and masses of bronze demand rugged 


and massive treatment. Gradually 
artists simplified their designs. The 
greatest, Walter Allward, designed the 


War Memorial at Vimy Ridge, one 


of the most heroic and impressive 


monuments ever erected. Gigantic 
pylons towered over the peaceful 
French fields and mourning figures 
lent, if ever man’s devising can, words 
to mute, dead stone. 

Allward which 
has been Canada’s major sculptural 
center during the past half century. 
His pupil, Emanuel Hahn, the artists 
Florence Wyle 


lived in Toronto. 


and Frances Loring, 








and 


Elizabeth Wy1 Wood (Mrs. 
Hahn in private life) were all work- 
ing in Toronto, using cast bronze and 
plaster to express the character of 
our country. They designed the very 
beautiful stone carvings and foun- 
tains in Niagara Falls park, many 
war monuments, and reliefs for banks. 
Jacobine Jones, a British sculptor of 
stone unsurpassed in Canada, joined 
their number during the thirties. 

Although striving after massive- 
ness, Elizabeth Wyn Wood's finest 
sculptures have been her landscapes. 
“Passing Rain” depicted rain clouds 
The real 

neither 
tree nor cloud, but the heavens be- 
vond, the infinitude that 
ever tantalizes the imagination of 
Canadians, because all their horizons 
vanish into boundless space. 


bursting over a lone pine. 


protagonist, however. was 


boundless 


Current trends are sweeping sculp- 
ture away from the arctic wilderness, 
magical, forlorn, down into the mar- 
ket place of life. Using the basic 
geometric shapes of modern experi- 
mental art, Sybil Kennedy and Louis 
Archambault express complex human 
emotions. The former’s “Standing 
Woman” in the National Gallery col- 
lection is exquisitely sensitive, while 
Archambault’s “Adolescent Boy”, in 
brass, is an abstraction to which the 
artist’s imagination lends the charac- 
ter of an awkward giant, groping his 
way—fitting symbol perhaps for 
Canadian sculpture, finding its way 
through the complex maze of in- 
herited styles, sensitive to geographic 
environment, and gradually acquir- 
ing an identity and message peculiar- 
ly its own. 
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by Fred Lasserre 


ARCHITECTURE 


ANY 


between 


architectural regions lie 
the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts of Canada. The Anglo- 
Saxon Maritimes are followed by 
Norman Quebec. In the center is the 
Americanized core of Ontario and 
the Prairies of the hardy Mid-West. 
At the far end is the balmy West 
Coast. 


The whole is subject to a variety 
of external impacts upon its archi- 
tecture. The great financial power 
to the south with its emphasis 
upon economic justification is giving 
us a functionalism which has to 
find quality in the appropriate 
and efficient use of materials and the 
judicious placing of equipment. The 
far east domestic 
buildings the possibility of gracious 


shows us in its 


living within contained space which 
The 
Old Country and Europe remind us 
that Architecture springs out of the 


is neither enclosed nor limited. 


social ideals of a people reflected in 


the buildings raised to serve ide- 


ologies of the time. 


In such a conglomerate situation it 
is obviously difficult to find a com- 
mon trend in Canadian architectural 
expression. There exist factors which 


War Memorial Gymnasium 
Pool, Uni- 


versity of British Columbia, 


and Swimming 


Sharp and Thompson, 
Berwick, Pratt, 
Fred Lasserre, 
Architect. 


Architects. 
Consultant 


are influencing our buildings, just as 
they are influencing building any- 
where—but they do not necessarily 
produce art or architecture. This 
must grow as the result of an over- 
powering social destiny married io a 


specific physical environment. 


New materials enable us to choose 
widely in and finishes. 
Architects are showing that new and 
attractive building forms can be de- 
veloped by the logical use of some of 
these materials. 


structure 


For example, alu- 
minum is now frequently used in con- 
struction and as a wall finish. Be- 
cause of its special characteristics, 
it cannot be treated in the same man- 
ner as steel, and new forms and tex- 
tured finishes result. Concrete is 
use and its 
plastic, shell-like potentialities where- 
by it may act as structure and build- 


Oo 
ing 


finding an ever wider 


skin or walls simultaneously 


makes its use economical and flexible. 


Economic demands have made of 
space a very important architectural 
feature. Buildings of a century ago, 
without electricity, central heating, 
mechanical pieces of equipment, run- 
ning water and modern sanitation, 
were naturally less expensive to build 








5 tell pew E. 


than is the same sized building to- 


day. Technological improvements in 
our buildings which are considered 
much of our 
building dollar that something has to 


essential today eat so 


he sacrificed. Space was the first to 
go. All decoration, panelling, and 
fancy architectural features have also 
now almost entirely disappeared. 
New structural materials make it pos- 
sible to hold up buildings with a 


The 


freedom so obtained allows for a free 


minimum of vertical supports. 


disposition of space, which can be 
extended from one area to another. 
and walls to be placed without regard 
to any structural requirements. 

largely to 
the well-designed equipment, fixtures. 


Decoration is now left 
furniture, and furnishings. which are 
the contrasting relief to the general 
severity of our functional buildings. 

Improvements in heating svstems. 
blinds 


moveable 


a greater variety of and 


screens. flexible o1 walls, 
and new cleaning equipment either 
for maintenance or for handling 
draperies, have made it possible to 
have fluid space capable of being 
subdivided into smaller areas. 


What 


materials. 


is to be done with our new 


our new space, and our 
new equipment can only be resolved 
by the Canadian people resolving col- 


lectively a way of life which is suited 


| 


Small house costing $8,000, 
Ross McKee. 


Vancouver. 
Architect. 


to their needs and arises from funda- 
mental human aspirations. A new 
architecture will then be born. At the 
present time the architecture of Can- 
ada is liberating itself from the out- 
dated trimmings which used to cover 
buildings. It 
simple, protective shell for the carry- 
ing on of New 
equipment, the novel use of structure 


our has become a 


human activities. 
and materials. and a freer treatment 
of space provide architectural in- 
terest: this is supplemented by the 
build- 
ings. enabling activities and furnish- 


of the 


vreater transparency of our 


ings to become a live part 


buildings visual interest. 


In all regions of Canada, buildings 
are becoming simpler in appearance, 
more economical to build, and more 
filled with labor-saving and comfort- 
producing devices. The buildings of 
local 
enforced by 
The 


architectural heritage of the past is 


each region maintain certain 


characteristics. largely 


climate and building tradition. 


being rapidly replaced by structures 
little 
emotional and symbolic content but 


which in themselves contain 


much practical human service. 





Frep Lasserre is head of the 
School of Architecture, University 
of British Columbia. 
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ART 


‘ANADIAN ARTISTS SERIES” 


@Canadian Landscape: NFB, 1941, 181% 


®Klee 


® Primitive 


® Painters of 


min., color, Eng., Port., Span.—A. Y. 
Jackson, member of the original 
Group of Seven, goes by canoe and 
on foot to the northern wilderness in 
the blazing color of a Canadian 
autumn, In early spring, he paints the 
melting snows in rural Quebec. The 
film discusses Jackson’s approach to 
his subject material, and shows some 
of his finest canvases. 


Wyck: NEB, 9 
Eng. and Fr. Emily 
Wyck, “Laughing One” 
friends) found exciting sub- 

matter in British Columbia’s 
Pacific coast, its forests of giant trees, 
and Indian villages with their 
ditional totems and_ carvings. Her 
canvases are shown in_ close-up, 
parallel to the scenes in which they 
were painted. 


Quebec: NFB, 1944, 18 
min., color, Eng., Fr., Port., and Span. 

An introduction to the work of 
seven French-Canadian artists. Suzor- 
Cote and Clarence Gagnon were in- 
spired by the hills and mountains of 
Quebec, and today’s painters whom 
we see at work, Fortin, Lemieux, Mas- 
son, and Bieler, find subject matter 
in the people and the varying scenes 
of French Canada. 


1947, 15144 min.,, 
Carr, 


to her 


color. 


(Klee 
Indian 
ject 


tra- 


Painters of 

1947, 22 min., color, Eng. and 
This study of some aspects of 
folk art in contemporary Quebec 
shows paintings by the late Marie 
Bouchard, her sister Cecile, Alfred 
Deschenes, Marie Anne Simard, and 
Robert Cauchon. Self-aught, all these 
painters bring strong individuality, 
sincerity, and vitality to the job of 
recording the things around them. 


{ Little Phantasy: NFB, 1946, 314 
min.—“Isle of the Dead”, by the 
nineteenth- century painter, Arnold 
Boecklin, is the subject of this ex- 
periment in the use of animation 
techniques to evoke mood and atmos- 
phere. 


Charlevois: 
NFB, 
Ir. 


Third Dimension: 


Cadet 


Chantons 


Art for Everybody: NFB, 1948, 10 min. 
This shows how an art gallery serves 
the community through exhibitions of 
great art from many nations; festi- 
vals of dancing and music; and the 
development of imagination and talent 
in a child through participating in 
painting, modelling, costume making, 
pageants, 


The Living Gallery: NFB, produced in 


cooperation with the 
Toronto. 1948, 2444 min.—The varied 
activities of an art gallery help to 
make leisure interesting for all ages, 
through art classes and story groups, 
exhibitions of industrial and house- 
hold design, displays of the world’s 
greatest art treasures, and folk festi- 
vals where the culture of many na- 
can be shared. 


NFB, produced in 
cooperation with the Sculptors’ So- 
of Canada. 1947, 19 min., Eng. 
and Fr.-Techniques of the sculptor’s 
art—earving in wood and stone, clay 
modelling, making a plaster mold for 
metal casting—are demonstrated by 
foremost Canadian sculptors in a sur- 
vey which extends from totem poles 
and early French woodearving to the 
great war memorial on Vimy Ridge. 


Art Gallery of 


tions 


ciety 


MUSIC 


Begone Dull Care: NFB, 1949, 9 min., 


color—Painting directly on film, two 
National Film Board artists, Evelyn 
Lambart and Norman MeLaren, have 
created a gay visual expression of jazz 
musie played by the Osear Peterson 
Trio. 

Rousselle: NEB, 1947, 8 min., 
Fr.—Gay puppets illustrate the 
old French satirical song about Cadet 
Rousselle, the the 
Revolution. 


Noel: NFB, 


color, 


clown of French 
1948, 10 min., 
Fr. — In bright, seasonable 
animation illustrates four 
French carols sung by a choir: “La 
guignolee”, “Les anges dans nos com- 
pagnes”, “La visite du jour de lan”, 
“Dou viens-tu bergere?” 


color, 
colors, 








“Cuants PorucLaires” 

The Alouette Quartette sing French- 
Canadian songs which are illustrated by 
animated cartoons. 
®No. 1: NFB, 1943, 10 min. 

roulant ma boule” and “A la 

fontaine”. 
®No. 2: NEB, 1944, 9 min. 

@Vavant nos gens” 

ma blonde”. 


®No. 3: NFB, 1944, 7 
sur ces montagnes” and 
dors”. 

®No. 4: 
filez, o 
danse”. 


®No. 5: NFB, 1944, 10 min. “En 
passant” and “C’est laviron”. 

®No. 6: NEB, 1946, 6 min. 
sur ces  montagnes” and 
laviron”. 


It's Fun To Sing: NFB, 1948, 11 min., 
Eng. and Fr.—The Leslie Bell Singers. 
Sixty Toronto business girls who sing 
for the joy of it, practise under the 
direction of Dr. Leslie Bell, who 
shapes their untrained voices into a 
finely-blended choir. We hear the 
group in “Greensleeves”, “Long Beach 
Sea”, “Ah, si mon moine”, and Pales- 
trina’s “Sanctus”. 

Christmas Carols: NFB, 1947, 1042 min., 
color—The Bell Singers carol “O 
Come All Ye Faithful”, “Good King 
Wenceslas”, “Joy to the World”, 
“What Child Is This?” and “Silent 
Night”, while animated drawings de- 
pict the familiar lines. 

Choral Concert: NFB, 1949, 10 min. 
The Leslie Bell Singers sing an “Echo 
Song” from 16th century Italy, fol- 
lowed by a Quebec folk song, “Quand 
jetais chez mon pere”, The Negro 
spiritual, “I Couldn’t Hear Nobody 
Pray”, contrasts with “se The Boy 
That Builds The Boat”, from the fish- 
ing hamlets of Newfoundland. Finally 
the choir renders a special arrange- 
ment of Schubert's “Ave Maria”. 

Come To The Fair: NFB, 1949, 6 min., 
color—The familiar ballad, “Heigh- 
ho, Come to the Fair”, rendered by a 
melodious quartette, while puppets 
jostle among bright period sets of 
Merrie England. 

“Lets Att Sinc TocerHer” 

\ series of sing-songs of old favorites, 
sung by the Four Gentlemen and illus- 
trated with lively animated figures. 


“En 


claire 


“Envoyons 
and “Aupres de 


min.—“La-bas 
“Meunier tu 


NFB, 


mon 


1944, 12 min.—*Filez, 
navire”” and “J'ai tant 


“La-haut 
“Crest 


@No. 1: NEB, 1944, 9 min.—“Daisy, 
Daisy”, “Old MacDonald Had a 
Farm”, “Home on the Range”, and 
“Alouette”. 

@®No. 2: NFB, 1944, 8 min. 
sanna”, “Carry On”, 
Bread”, and 
Troubles”. 

@No. 3: NFB, 1945, 9 min. - 
Daring Young Man on 
Trapeze”, “Put on Your 
Bonnet”, “The More We 
gether”, and “Carry On”. 

®No. 4: NFB, 1945, 9 min. — “En 

Roulant ma_ Boule”, “Clementine”, 

“My Wild Irish Rose”, and “I’ve Got 

Sixpence”. 

@®No. 5: NFB, 1945, 9 min.—*“‘Row, 
Row, Row Your Boat”, “All Through 
The Night”, and “Waltzing Matilda”. 

@No. 6: NFB, 1945, 9 min.—*I Got A 
Robe”, “Men of the Soil”, “Frere 
Jacques”, “Oh, No John, No”, and 
“Give Yourself a Pat on the Back”. 

Listen To The Prairies: NFB, 1945, 21 
min., Eng. and Fr.—Spring on the 
prairies finds expression in the Mani- 
toba Musical Festival in Winnipeg. 

4 City Sings: NFB, 1946, 101% 
Eng., Fr., Port., Span. — Another 
Manitoba Musical Festival in which 
15,000 boys and girls sing and play 
instruments with the same enthusiasm 
as they play baseball. 

“THe More We Ger ToceTHer” 

Lively sing-songs by a male quartet, 
illustrated by animated puppet figures. 
Vusic In The Wind: NFB, 1945, 10 min., 

Eng., Fr., Span.—The town of St. 

Hyacinthe, Quebec, is the home of the 

Casavant Freres — famous organ-mak- 

ers. From wind-music of a reed pipe 

has gradually evolved the mighty pipe- 
organ—zine, tin, ivory, and wood put 
lovingly together by skilled craftsmen. 

An organ solo ends the film — Dr. 

Healey Willan playing Bach’s. majestic 

Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. 
Poulette Grise: NEB, 1947, 6 min., color, 

Fr. Anna Malenfant sings the tra- 

ditional French-Canadian lullaby about 

the litthe grey hen who nests in the 
church while animated figures express 
the dreamy mood of the lullaby. 

Singing Pipes: NFB, 1945, 22 min., Eng. 
and Fr.—The music in the wind has 
always fascinated man, and it reaches 
its climax in the pipe-organ, developed 
from ancient foot-pump instruments 
to today’s electric giant. 


“Oh Su- 
“Short’nin’ 
Your 


“Pack Up 


“The 
the Flying 
Old Grey 
Are To- 


min., 





Story of a Violin: NFB, 1947, 21 min., 
color—When Bill’s violin gets broken 
in a tussle, he and his friends dis- 
cover how a _ violin made. With 
special woods, and skill learned from 
European craftsmen, the violin-maker 
cuts and fits, sand-papers and polishes, 
until a new glossy violin is ready. 

Toronto Symphony, No. 1: NFB, 1945, 
11 min., Eng., Fr., Port.. Span.—This 
film concert by the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra includes three contemporary 
compositions: “Jamaican Rumba” by 
Arthur Benjamin, “A St. Malo” by 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, and the Over- 
ture to “Colas Breugnon” by Dmitri 
Kabalevsky. 

Toronto Symphony No. 2: NFB, 1945. 
10 min. The third movement of 
Tschaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony in B 
minor. 


1s 


9. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Canada Calling: NFB, 1949, 18 min. 
Eng. and Fr. — Commentator John 
Fisher reviews the history of radio 
in this country and its present three- 
network set-up. The variety of radio 
fare for Canadians is indicated by 
snatches of many favorite programs, 
and sequences show how the CBC 
International Service brings Canada 
to the whole world. 

New Chapters: NFB, produced with the 
cooperation of the London Public 
Library and Art Museum. 1946, 1414 
min., color—This demonstrates 
the public library can focus the 
leisure-time life of a city through 
music recitals, art classes and exhi- 
bitions, film loans and showings, play 
readings, and forum discussions—not 
forgetting the importance of a li- 
brary’s main function, as a cultural 
storehouse of books and reading. 

Craftsmen At Work: Produced by Nova 
Scotia Department of Industry and 
Publicity, 1946, 1514 min., color — 
Nova Scotia craftsmen do traditional 
handicrafts, pottery, weaving, carving 
and metal-work, with many of the 
designs inspired by the province’s own 
landscape and wild life. 

“CREATIVE HAND SERIES” 

Crawley Films, 1949, min. each, 
color—The films in this series are de- 
signed to leave the imagination free 
to create after stimulating the chil- 
dren’s interest and suggesting “how- 
to-do-it”, 


how 


/ 
5M 
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@Finger Painting: Shows children hav- 
ing fun, some using this technique for 
the first time and others who have 
created pictures and designs this way 
many times before. 

@Model Houses: Using familiar ma- 
terials at hand, a group builds a com- 
munity, drawing plans and layouts, 
cutting and pasting houses from card- 
board. 

@Paper Sculpture: Youngsters working 
without patterns create many things 


from paper sacks, colored paper, card- 
board and paint. 


@Design to Music: This illustrates the 
relationship between rhythm in music 
and design in art. 

Dots: NFB, 1948, 244 min., color. 

Loops: NFB, 1948, 3 min., color—Made 
without the use of camera or sound 
recording apparatus, these experimen- 
tal films integrate percussive rhythm 
with simple geometric abstractions. 
Both design and sound are created 
entirely by the artist drawing on the 
celluloid with pen and ink. 

Fiddle-De-Dee: NFB, 1947, 
color A film fantasy of 
music and dancing color. 
“Listen to the Mocking 
played on the rippling violin, the 
artist, painting on film, translates 
sound into sight, as the colors follow 
and interpret every varying nuance of 
the tune. 

The Loon’s 


344 min., 
dancing 
While 


Bird” is 


Necklace: Crawley Films. 
1948, 12 min., color—An Indian leg- 
end is retold through dramatic use 
of ancient carved masks. Through 
skilful lighting and movement, the 
masks, treasures of the National 
Museum at Ottawa, take on a strange 
life in the story of Kelora, an old 
blind medicine man of the Nicola 
River country of British Columbia. 

Holiday At School: NFB, 1946, 201% 
min., color—The breathtaking  gran- 
deur of the Rockies is setting for the 
University of Alberta’s Banff Summer 
School, where music, art, crafts, 
drama, and French are taught through 
doing. 

Canada Dances: NFB, 1947, 914 min., 
Eng. and Fr.—The influence of social 
conditions on dance forms is demon- 
strated in a survey which ranges from 
Indian religious dances, through the 
national folk dances of pioneers and 
settlers, the social square dances of 
rural communities, to the mechanistie 
individualism of modern jive. 
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(§) MUSIC 


[' ‘IS difficult to discuss music in 
Canada on a national scale as 
there are many regional and _ pro- 


vincial efforts that are quite unheard 
No 


of outside the particular region. 


article today can possibly be con- 
sidered at all exhaustive regarding 
the happenings and _ tendencies 


One 
that Can- 
ada is rapidly becoming musically 
mature but is still 


musically in this vast country. 


thing is evident. however: 
in some respects, 
undeveloped in others. 

It seems that the 
of the 


practiced music, 


original inhabit- 
ants country enjoyed and 
just as it has been 
practiced and enjoyed in all societies 
the 
the history of Canadian music can be 
said to begin with the arrival of the 
first settlers. brought 
many folk-songs over with them from 
and adapted them to their 
new environment. 

The 


dian 


from earliest times. However. 


French who 


lrance 
two main influences in Cana- 


all 


two very dis- 


in Canadian 
been the 
of life the 
French rural 
and the later immigration to the west 


music. 


as 


historv. have 


tinct modes very 


homogeneous society 





of many peoples of different Euro- 
pean racial stock. who all brought 
KENNETH INGRAM is Secretary 
of the Canadian Music Council. 
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by 


Kenneth Ingram 


certain musical traits with them. As 
music is essentially a social art, it 
needs a stable and evolving society 
in which to bear fruit. Such a 
society was evolved French Can- 
ada, but with the opening up of the 


West the necessary 
not formed until later, well 
into the last century. For these and 
other reasons the development of the 
arts in Canada seems to have been 
retarded when compared to other 
countries — still their 


adolescence. However. 


conditions were 
much 


in youth or 
it seems evi- 
dent that Canada is now fully aware 
of her possibilities and can show a 
development comparable to any since 
the turn of the century. 

Today in practically large 
of the country can hear 
world-famous artists equal to those 
heard in part of the world. 


which is of course a very necessary 


every 
city one 


any 


school for the development of musical 
Li 


and large 


appreciation. kewise practical), 
its 
of 


most important 


every. cits has 


series 


town 
orchestra. giving regular 
concerts. Among the 
of these are the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra. L’Orchestre des Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal, the Van- 
couver Symphony Orchestra. and the 


Manvy of these 


Winnipeg Symphony. 


are heard regularly over the Trans- 
Canada network of the CBC, which 








in a vast country like Canada is 
destined to play a large part in our 
development. The work of the CBC 
in the musical field is excellent. Dur- 
ing the recent season. for instance, 
the production of Peter Grimes, con- 
ducted by Benjamin Britten, was 
really first-class, as were many other 
programs such as those included in 
the “Wednesday Night” series. Also, 
the CBC short-wave broadcasts serve 
to bring some of Canada’s musical 
endeavors to the notice of the world. 

The Toronto Symphony concerts 
under Sir Ernest MacMillan are of a 
high standard throughout. They are 
assisted by leading soloists, and in- 
clude a percentage of modern works 
in the programs that compares very 
favorably with concert series given 
by orchestras throughout the world. 
If there are complaints about the 
small amount of modern music in- 
cluded in these programs it must be 
remembered that in places where 
much modern music is heard it is 
usually given by societies specially 
devoted to contemporary music, and 
not by orchestras giving general 
concerts. It is a good sign that prac- 
tically all programs in Canada today 





Britten 
conducts 


Benjamin 
left) 


the CBC performance 


(rear 


of his Saint Nicholas 


Cantata. 








include one modern work, which is 
the most one can honestly expect. 

As far as performance is con- 
cerned, Canada is today very well 
equipped, as is evidenced by the 
numerous first-class artists now ap- 
pearing before the public. A few of 
the leading Canadian artists that 
come to mind, of whom 
have more than national fame, are: 
Reginald Godden (piano); George 
Haddad (piano); Donna Grescoe 
(violin); Gordon Manley (piano) ; 
Zara Nelsova (cello); Alexander 
Brott (violin); Greta Kraus (harpsi- 
chord) ; Eugene Kash (violin); and 
Frances James (soprano). With the 
awareness of Canada growing daily, 
it is to be hoped that these artists 
will be given every encouragement to 
appear on an equal footing with 
foreign artists. 


various 


One of the oldest Canadian choral 
groups is the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto which as an amateur choir 
is perhaps without an equal on this 
continent. Other outstanding choirs 
are Les Disciples de Massenet, the 
Philharmonic Choir of Winnipeg, 
and the Bach Choir of Vancouver. 
Three choral which have 


groups 


become very popular due to their 
many broadcast programs are the 
Leslie Bell Singers (Toronto), the 
Don Wright Chorus (London, On- 


tario). and the Armdale Chorus 
(Halifax, N.S.). 
There are schools of music in 


practically every city from Halifax to 





Some Representative Canadian 
Composers 
Anderson, W H.: Wassail Song 
Bales, Gerald: Toceata (piano) 
Beckwith, John: Five Lyrics of the 
T’ang Dynasty 
Cable, Howard: 
(orch.) 
Champagne, Claude: Danse 
Villageoise (viol. and piano) 
Crawford, T. J.: Toceata (organ) 
Dainty, Ernest: My Ladye’s Glove 
(vocal) 
Dela, Maurice: Hommage (piano) 
Delaquierriere, Jose: Viva La France 
(vocal) 
Duchow. Marvin: 
(piano) 
Fleming, Robert: Sonatina 
Gratton, Hector: Danse 
(viol. and piano) 
Hill, Eugene: Sonatine 
Hurst, George: Toceata 
Karam, Frederick: 
Lapierre, Eugene: 
(vocal) 
MaeMillan, Ernest: 


(strings) 


Jingles All the Way 


Chante Intime 
(piano) 
Canadienne 


(organ) 
(piano) 
Poem for Strings 


Le Vieil Arbre 


Two Sketches 


MacNutt, Walter: Take Me to the 
Green Isle (vocal) 
Moisse, Severin: Etude (piano) 


O'Neill, Charles: 
(band) 
Papineau-Couture, Jean: 
Perpetuel (piano) 
Peacock, Kenneth: Bridal Suite 
(piano) 
Pentland, 
(piano) 
Price, Percival: 
Ridout, Godfrey: 
Somers, Harry: 
(strings) 


Knight Errant 


Mouvement 


Barbara: Studies in Line 
Air for Carillon 
Ballade (strings) 


North Country 


Twa, Andy: Sonata (solo viol.) 
Weinzweig. John: Divertimento for 


Flute and Strings 
Whitehead, Alfred: 
Willan, Healey: 


Suite (organ) 
Concerto in C Minor 
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Vancouver giving impetus to the 
musical development of the district. 
The principal ones are the Royal 
of Music, Toronto: 
Montreal Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique et de VArt 
sponsored and generously supported 
by 


Conservatory 
Dramatique, 


the Quebec provincial govern- 
ment: VAcadémie de Musique de 
Québec; the Halifax Conservatory of 
Music: the Conservatory of Music of 
the University of British Columbia: 
the of Music of the 
University of Saskatchewan: and the 


faculties of of the 


other universities. Some 


Conservatory 


various 
of them. 
and particularly the Royal Conserva- 
of Music, Toronto, offer under- 


music 


tory 
graduate and post-graduate training 
in every aspect, including classes in 
operatic performance. 

The results of this operatic train- 
Toronto. 
during an excellent week of opera 
in the Roval Theatre. 
presented by the Royal Conservatory 
Opera These perform- 
ances were on a high standing for 
such an effort and augur well for this 
art in Canada. as all the artists were 
Canadian. Whilst on the subject of 
opera the annual festival 
Montreal be mentioned. 
also the recent announcement of the 


ing were seen recently in 


Alexandra 


Company. 


opera al 


must and 
plans, to produce three operas a year 
in Halifax. The organization behind 
the latter venture is the Nova Scotia 
Opera which gave 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni last vear for 


Association. 


the Halifax bicentenary celebrations. 
Mariss Vetra. former Director of the 
well-known Latvia National Opera at 
Riga. is responsible for production. 
This year The Tales of Hoffman will 
be given in the largest theater in 












Desire Defauw  con- 
ducts the orchestra of 
Les Concerts Sympho- 


Montreal. 


niques de 





and 21. 


Halifax on June 19, 20. 
Opera will also form part of the 
musical life of Vancouver in the near 
future, as Mr. Nicholas Goldschmidt 
has been appointed director of the 
of British 
summer opera school. 

Possibly the 


event of recent months was the Four- 


l niversity Columbia's 


most significant 


Day Symposium of Canadian Music 
(rts 


Council of Vancouver and the Van- 


promoted by the Community 


couver Symphony Orchestra under 
the musical direction of Mr 
This 


perhaps unique, as a festival of a 


Jacques 
Singer. was an_ undertaking 
four days 
least had 


would. no 


lasting 
that I at 
never encountered. — It 

doubt. the 
that Canada had enough music to 


fill four 


it was ventured and according to all 


country Ss music 


was something 
world 


surprise outside 


such programs. However. 


reports achieved a great success. 
which arouses the hope that other 
parts of Canada will also think in 
terms of such festivals in direct sup- 
port of her creative musicians. Com- 
position itself is perhaps the least 


spectacular form of music making, 
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but when all is said and done it is 
hy a country’s actual production and 
expression that the country is judged, 
and any such effort as this Sym- 
posium should receive all support. 
Here should mention the 
round-the-world broadcast on March 
29th last. when the Oklahoma State 
Symphony Orchestra performed six 


one 


representative Canadian works. The 
broadcast was carried by the Mutual 
Broadcasting System in the States, 
by the CBC in Canada, and was heard 
overseas by shortwave. This is one 
of Canada’s problems, to have her 
music played in other parts of the 
world, for. as soon as there are effec- 
tive means to achieve this end, there 
is much music ready and worthy of a 
world hearing. 

One must, of course. mention the 
the 
schools of North America, when the 


recent symposium of music 
Roval Conservatory of Toronto was 
host to as Juilliard, 
Curtis. Eastman. Boston, ete., in a 
festival of works by student 


posers. 


such schools 


com- 


In musical composition there are 


work—the 


two main influences at 











English tradition and the French 
tradition, with most of the young 
French-Canadian composers studying 
in France and their English contem- 
poraries turning to England. There 
is, however, a small but vigorous 
group of younger composers that 
stands apart from these influences, 
and like most young people, is 
searching out new paths. Out of all 
this great musical activity in Canada 
it is almost inevitable that one day 
in the near future a certain style will 
develop that may truly be called 
“Canadian”. 


In closing. I would like to empha- 
size that this is by no means a com- 
plete survey of Canadian music today, 
and can be considered no more than 
a few observations made from a very 
short experience of the Canadian 
musical scene. 








THE MOUNT ALLISON 
SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 


Owens Gallery, Mount Allison 
University, Sackville, N.B., Canada 


Winter Session 
Three-year Certificate courses 
in Fine and Applied Arts 
and 
a Four-year Bachelor of 
Fine Arts degree course 


Summer Session, July 3rd 
to Aug. 12th 
Practical courses in Drawing, 
Painting, Outdoor Sketching, 
Pottery, Weaving, Metal and 
Leather work. History of Art. 
Lawren P. Harris, A.R.C.A., 0.S.A., Director 
Prospectus on request 








Short Course in Painting 
June 26th - July 9th 





18th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Short Course in Singing 
July 3rd - 29th 


A Course in Radio Writing and Technique 
August 7th - 19th 
Main Session 
July 11th - August 19th 
Offering courses in: 
Art including professional class, 
Choral Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, Playwriting, Ballet, 
Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, Oral French, and Photography. 
Combination of education and recreation 
in the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 
For Calendar Write: 
Directro, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Piano and Piano Technique, 
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the 


Was 


will when 


AS readers recall, 
first 


cave-dwelling — artist 
observed etching his reclining-bison 
the kitchen wall, the 


tribal chief excused him from duties 


pictures on 


him to 
prettying-up the 
whole establishment. Thus the first 


as a hunter and ordered 


employ his time 
unrecorded instance of patronage of 
the 


ages, 


arts. Since then, through the 


patronage has waxed = and 


waned; has passed through the hands 
of princes and = merchants and 
beautiful women, and has been taken 
up by states and corporations and 


There 


pattern of a 


societies. has never been a 


perfect patronizing 
person, and the distinction of aiding 
the arts has been shared by saintly 
ladies, hard-drinking rascals, weary 
civil servants, and arrogant tycoons, 
and others. 

~ In most countries today it is not 
difficult to discern the chief patron 
of the the 
government performs that function, 
Ministry. 
as in the case of European and Latin 


arts. because national 


either directly, through a 


American states. or indirectly 


through such state-sponsored organt- 


zations as the British Council and 


by Walter Herbert 


WHO SUPPORTS 
THE ARTS? 


the Arts Council of Great Britain. In 
Canada, however, there is no obvious 
chief patron of the arts, official on 
and it is not difficult to 
fall into the error of believing that 
Canadians 


otherwise, 


uninterested in art 
forms and indifferent to the welfare 
of artists. Actually, there are a large 


are 


number of important sponsors and 
encouragers of the arts in Canada, 
although with most of them interest 
has local or regional limitations. The 
diversity of major patrons makes it 
impossible to regard the matter as 
any Canadian pattern or scheme, and 
examination becomes largely a mere 
cataloguing or who’s-whoing. 

From the national point of view 
that 
Corporation — is 


the Canadian 
the 
persist- 


it seems certain 
Broadcasting 
leading figure, performing 
ently and with constructive discrimi- 
the 
couraging artistic creation and _per- 
the 
subtly developing public knowledge 
In the 


literary, 


nation double function of en- 


formance on one hand, and 


and good taste on the other. 
broadcasting of musical, 
and dramatic matter it performs with 


notable and acknowledged distine- 


tion. Its spoken-word programs deal- 








ing with the visual arts (and in par- 
ticular the art-appreciation broad- 
casts for school children, which are 
handled as a cooperative project with 
the National Gallery and provincial 
education authorities), are informa- 
tive and thought-provoking, and have 
much to Canadians in 
realizing that they share a cultural 
heritage which spills over the edges 
of Toronto, Quebec, the Maritimes, 


or the West. 


assist 


done 


minol 


of and luke- 


warm ways the national government 


a number 
indicates a willingness to go further 
than toleration of the arts in Canada. 
It has permitted the National Film 
Board to employ young artists in a 
number of fields, and to make a small 
number of films on cultural subjects: 
and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare seems to be per- 
mitted to upon request, 
with provincial authorities in certain 


cooperate, 


artistic endeavors. The willingness to 
grant income-tax-deduction privileges 
in connection with certain donations 
in support of cultural activities indi- 
that the national 
does not take a totally dim view of 
the arts. The National Gallery of 
Canada is performing an important 
of the arts, 
thanks mainly to the devotion of its 
staff and trustees, but still leads the 
sad life of an official Cinderella. 


cates government 


function as a 


patron 


One might continue to pick the 
of and 
find a few more bits of cultural meat; 
but, roughly speaking, the Canadian 
Government is virtually a nonentity 
in the area of support or encourage- 
ment for artistic activity. The needed 
support and encouragement the 
level a 


hones national government 


on 
by 


national is provided 


50 
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variety of non-governmental agen- 
cies, under a system which is the 
Canadian way of life and which is 
styled Private Enterprise. To indicate 
some and not others of these agencies 
may invidious, but such 
technique demanded 
when the space available does not 
permit notice and description of all 
who it. 


commercial 


seem a 


1s 


sampling 


deserve 
that corpora- 
tions are a mainstay and chief sup- 
port, directly or indirectly, of Cana- 
dian cultural activity. Particulariz- 
ing, one thinks of things like the York 
Knitting Mills’ Stars of 
Tomorrow” with its unprecedented 


of 


Generalizing, one 


may say 


“S) o} ao 
Singing 


encouragement young Canadian 


singers and its incidental employment 


of accompanying instrumentalists; of 
the Robert Simpson Company's “Pop 
Concerts’, which give employment to 
a great company of musicians and 
delight a great audience of listeners; 
of the Ryerson Press’s dogged devo- 
tion to the publication of books about 
Canadian art and literature; of the 
Chartered Banks’ leadership in com- 
missioning artistic works for the 
embellishment of public buildings; of 
the daily and periodical press, which 
plays a steady, and on the whole 
unrewarding, part in telling the 
right hand what _ the 
Canadian left hand is doing artisti- 


Canadian 


cally. The graphic arts receive eager 
and generous support from Canadian 
industry, in a manner which goes far 
beyond the mere buying of illustra- 
tion or design for commercial pur- 
poses: and steady employment in this 
commercial field is the chief source 





of bread and butter and gasoline for 
many of our fine art painters. 
Whether they know it or not, Cana- 


dian corporations are heroic figures 


in our cultural field. They prevent 


widespread starvation among our 


writers, painters, actors, and 
musicians; and in highbrow circles 
this is known as patronage of the 
arts. 


The miscellaneous, non-commercial 
agencies which abet the enlargement 
and enrichment of Canadian cultural 
life on the national level make their 
contributions independently of one 
another and do 


not present: any 
discernible 


pattern of a national 
The Dominion Drama Festi- 
val is one of the best known of these 
agencies. It is ancient, staid, efficient, 
successful, and 


patron. 


and has 
inspired and guided in Canada an 
amateur theater movement which is 
probably unsurpassed anywhere. One 
impressive proof that it has been 
successful in the promotion of theater 
art in Canada is seen in the constant 


indigent; 


exodus of well-trained young Cana- 
dian actors who are engaged for well- 
paid acting jobs by wise theater 
people in New York and London. The 
Canadian Music Festival Association 
is young, but it is a national genera- 
tive influence in the musical life of 
Canada and beneficent 
magic upon performers and_ public 
alike. The Arts Council. 
a federated body which takes into its 
embrace eighteen professional and 


works its 


Canadian 


artisan societies, has exerted notable 
influence on the cultural growth of 
Canada during the past several years 
and has been particularily active in 
relation- 


promoting Canada-Unesco 


ships. 


A number of 
learned 


foundations and 
take part in the 
support and encouragement of Cana- 
dian cultural development (although 
they do not present anything like a 
picture which is relatively compar- 
able to that in the United States). The 
churches have been notably effective 
in giving support to the study and 
performance of fine music, and in 
Quebec the Roman Catholic Church 
still stands, 
degree than formerly, as a_ chief 
patron of the visual arts 
sculpture in wood. 


societies 


although to alesse: 


particularly 


Looking at the matter from the 
provincial point of view brings new, 
and in some respects exciting, 
governmental participation into view. 
Provincial governments cannot pos- 
sibly plead that education is a matter 
of federal jurisdiction, so they are 
able to support the arts with a clear 
official 


and a and 


conscience, gay 


Most notable 
the provincial phenomena is the part 


giving heart. among 
taken by the government of Quebec 
in promoting cultural activity among 
the people of the province. Every 
form of cultural and artistic activity 


is encouraged, with eagerness and 








understanding and generosity. Until 


only a few years ago the amount 


appropriated each year by — the 


Quebec legislature for cultural pur- 


poses for scholarships and awards. 
for salaries and premises and equip- 
ment, for the exchange of students 
and scholars, for the purchase ol 
books works of art, for the 
publication of manuscripts, for a 
other 


encouragement 


and 


hundred and one forms of 


artistic exceeded 
the total amount appropriated for 
such purposes by all the 
provincial legislatures combined with 
the Canadian 


other 


parliament thrown 
in. Quebec is still far out in front 
as an oflicial patron of the arts in 
other 
have recently adopted positive poli- 


Canada. but some provinces 
cies of supporting cultural activity 
within their Alberta 


and Saskatchewan, receiving inspired 


own. borders. 
leadership from their provincial uni- 
well-established 
Nova 


committed to a 


versities, now have 


cultural programs. Scotia 


is officially long- 


range program of support — for 


artistic endeavor in the province. 
Ontario has been surprisingly insen- 
sitive to her cultural growth, both 
relation to the 


hevond het 


internally and in 


strange lands borders: 
but there are present indications that 
traditional indifference is to be 


-wept aside. 


What of the individual patron of 
Well. like the 


bison he is a fast-disappearing species 


the arts in Canada? 


a victim of indiscriminate hunting 


hy the white man’s tax-collectors. 


There are. of course. a number of 


well-to-do Canadians who are genu- 
inely and generously interested in out 


artists and who contribute gladly 


toward their success. But even the 
wealthiest citizen today is obliged to 
spread his patronage very thin, and 
the arts with the 
social work. 
when the rich man’s emaciated little 
melon 


must share ever- 


growing demands of 
is sliced. Despite this. how- 
ever, it is likely that if the facts could 
be collected, and happily they can- 
not. we would find that the unobtrus- 
ive, personal support of the arts by 
a small group of relatively wealthy 
people is still a very substantial factor 
in Canada’s cultural life. 


artists them- 
selves. They are, and perhaps should 


There remain the 
be, the main under-pinning of the 
arts. Officially, in their own profes- 
sional groups, they are an ineffective 
lot. Canadian unlike their 
British and American cousins—have 


never seemed able or willing to form 


artists 


societies which are strong in dealing 
with the non-artistic world. But that 
really matters little so long as the 
Canadian artist (writer, sculptor. 
actor, painter, or fiddler) continues 
willing to sacrifice because he be- 
lieves that Art is worthy of devotion. 
Every artist has some occult method. 
quite unknown to the rest of us, for 
recharging his personal batteries. It 
But it works and it makes 
him strong. It makes him determined 


is a secret. 


to be his own patron if necessary. 
And that is why 
the artists are the main support of 


And it is necessary. 


the arts in Canada. 





If you would like extra copies 
of this issue of Foon For Tuovucur, 
we suggest that you place your 
order promptly as the supply is 
limited. Single copies: 25 cents; 
fifty or more: 20 cents 
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THE ARTS FROM 


COAST TO COAST 


Newfoundland: FOLK SONGS 
When Newfoundland 


tenth province, Canadians gained a 


folk With 


the possible exceptions ol Quebec 


became out 


vreat wealth of songs. 
and Nova Scotia, no other province 
can compete with Newfoundland in 
the number and variety of her native 
Folk 
regions 
with the 


outposts 


songs. survive best = in 
isolated 
much contact outer world, 
and the New found- 


land’s six thousand miles of winding 


SOngs 
! 
where there js not 


along 


coast fulfill this condition very well. 


The 
songs of Newfoundland was made by 
Elizabeth — Bristol 
Greenleaf. in her Ballads and Sea 
Vewfoundland. An English 
collector. Maud Karpeles. also col- 
lected and published a book called 
Folk Sones wloundland. 
Gerald 8. Dovle of St. John’s has 
published two booklets of old New- 


foundland songs which have helped 


nost complete record of the 
an \merican. 


Songs ol 


from \: 


lo preserve the island’s native music. 
\. Ro Scammell. the 
“The Squid Jiggin’ 


composer ol 
has 
a number of New 
Leslie Bell 


have collected 


Grounds’. 
made records ol 
and 
New- 
the Canadian 
folk-song singers. kid McCurdy. 
Alan Mills. and Merrick Jarrett. are 
making Newfoundland songs known 
their 


foundland 
( able 
foundland 


songs, 
Howard 


tunes. and 


through radio programs, 


y 
Nova Scotia: ART AND DRAMA 
Nova Adult 


Education (of the Department of 
k-ducation ) cultural 
Nova Scotian paintings by 


Scotias Division of 


sponsors many 
activities. 
Nova Scotian artists are now being 
assembled for the fifth annual travel- 
ling exhibition that brings collections 
colors to all sizes 
This 
exhibition is sponsored 
jointly by the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation. the Nova Scotia College of 
\rt. and the Nova Scotia Society of 
\rtists. It 
rural 


of oils and wate 
of Nova Scotia 


annual 


communities. 


goes annually to about 


seventy communities and is 


seen by about thirty-five thousand 


people. In addition, film slides of 
the paintings have been made and 
through the Visual 


K-ducation Branch. 


are circulated 


The Division has encouraged pro- 
vincial drama groups (high school, 
college. church. community) — to 
organize into the Nova Scotia Drama 
League. The League’s monthly news- 
letter comments on all drama achieve- 
ments in the province, and a non- 
competitive festival and playwriting 
competition are being held. 


Each 


schools in 


vear ten-day _ residential 


drama and community 


music are held in August at a sum- 


mer resort. 








P.E.1. ART CLASSES 

For the last two vears the Prince 
ldward Island Arts and Crafts Guild 
has been conducting a radio arts 
class every Saturday morning from 
October to May. The Guild also pro- 
of 
other art activities for the people of 
Charlottetown, but attempt to 
extend such services rural chil- 


interesting 


vides a number art classes and 
its 
to 
dren especially 
feature of its work. 

The included a_ story 
about some interesting aspect of the 


Is 


an 
broadcasts 


island’s history, geography. or cul- 
detailed for 
pleting a particular art assignment. 
and a question to which the children 
asked to 
Colored reproductions of Canadian 
paintings were given to each child 
who sent in the correct answer. The 
first child to 


some drawing materials. and the loan 


ture. instructions com- 


were send in 


answers. 


do so also received 
of a large framed reproduction of 
a Canadian painting to hang in his 
one month. The art 


children 


sf hoolroom for 


work done by in the radio 
class is displayed in one section of 
the in Fredericton. 
of the 


hundred 


art center 
the 
SIX 


\t 


almost 


end second year, 
children had 
written in for membership cards in 
the Art Class. the 
series had so many listeners in New 
Brunswick. Nova Scotia. New- 
the to be 
to about 
those provinces as well as P.E.1. 

New Brunswick: MUSIC 

Last September New 

of Physical 


Recreation 


Radio Because 


and 
had 


stories 


foundland. program 


broadened include 


Brunswick's 
Division Education and 
(of the Department of 
Kducation) initiated a program de- 
signed to stimulate a greater interest 


in music. especially in rural regions. 


a 


through the school and community. 


David Thomson, the supervisor of 
lo 
struct as many teachers as possible, 
and to 
adult 
day 


music. set out address and in- 


interest teachers and local 


in *“one- 


of 


music . 


groups promoting 
school and 
In its first 
months the results have been grati- 
Rural in the 
regular spring music festivals have 
increased, and eight “One-Day Fes- 
tivals” have been arranged in rural 
\ 
choir has been formed: community 
choirs are in the making; the 
standard of has 
been raised throughout the province. 


festivals 
munity 


com- 
eight 
entries 


fving. school 


centers. Teachers’ Association 
and 


assembly singing 


Quebec: FRIDOLIN 

(Juebec’s leading figure in the field 
His 
stature is indicated by the fact that 
last Citizens’ Forum 
broadcast discussing great Canadians, 
he ranked fourth, right after Mac- 
kenzie King. J. S. Woodsworth, and 
Sir Frederick Banting. 


of the arts is Gratien Gélinas. 


on winter's 


Gratien Gélinas is not only French 


Canadas foremost actor and_ pro- 


he is the greatest single figure 
in Canadian theatrical history. His 
professional career began some fif- 


ducer 


teen, vears ago when he got a part 
in the French-language soap opera, 
“Le Curé du Village”. 
later 


Tw oO years 


his own comedy show began 
over the CBC French network, pre- 
senting for the first time the char- 
acter which has won him his greatest 
Fridolin, the unruly gamin 
from the streets of Montreal. Shortly 
after that Gélinas started a variety 


fame 


stage production featuring Fridolin 
Montreal's National. 


and it became such a suecess that he 


in Monument 





had to give up the radio show to con- 
centrate on the Revue. During the 
ten years from 1937 to 1946 it grew 
steadily until it was playing to 105,- 
000 people annually. 

Then in 1948 Gélinas produced his 
three-act play, Tit-Coq, the story of 
a French soldier, which has broken 
all Canadian theatrical records. At 
the age of forty, Gelinas is author. 
producer, director, and star of what 
is undoubtedly the 
Canadian history. 


Ontario: ART EXHIBITION 

Ten organizations 
joined for the first time this year 
to hold an outstanding exhibition at 
the Art Gallery of The 
exhibition, from March 
3 to April 16, included oils, water 
colors, graphic arts, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and handicrafts, and was a 
climax to the fiftieth anniversary 
the Gallery. 


societies 


greatest play in 


Canadian art 


Toronto. 


which ran 


celebrations of Con- 
tributing included: — the 
Roval \cademy of Arts. 
the Canadian Group of Painters, the 
Ontario Society of Artists. the Can- 
adian Society of Painters in Water 
Colour. the Sculptors’ Society of 
Canada. the Canadian Society of 
Graphic Art. the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada. the 
Handicrafts Guild. the 


Canadian 


Canadian 
Canadian 


Guild of Potters, and Spinners and 


Weavers of Ontario. 


was chairman. and Sydney 


Horne 
H. Wat- 
son secretary of the joint exhibition, 
which occupied nine galleries. 


Cleeve 


During the course of the exhi- 
Wednesday “Open Nights” 
held panel discussions. 
demonstrations, 


bition. 


were with 


and films. Every 


Sunday afternoon there were = con- 


ducted tours. 


Manitoba: MUSIC FESTIVAL 

The Manitoba Musical Festival 
has come to be something more than 
a display of musical skills and tech- 
niques. It is a social experience, an 
intercultural experiment, an enrich- 
ment in community living. Every 
year in April over 20,000 competi- 
from all parts 
of the province and share with one 
another rich experiences in 


tors come together 


every 
field of music. 


It is both interesting and exciting 
to join an audience of 4000 elemen- 
tary school children with parents and 
teachers during an afternoon session. 
Every bit of available space in the 
Winnipeg Auditorium is taken up 
with the various phases of the Fes- 
tival, and overflow auditions are 
carried on in other places. There are 
competitions for orchestras from 
school 
bands, percussion bands, violin and 


pianoforte players: 


string to small symphonies; 
school choirs 
and classroom choirs of all ages and 
grades: duets, trios, quartets — 
one could not take time to mention 
all in this brief account, for it is 
the biggest Festival of its kind in 
the British Empire. Probably forty 
different nationalities are represented. 
There 


tional 


and life in the na- 


and 


is color 


dress airs from many 


lands. All cultural contributions are 


sought for and welcomed. 


The Saturday evening program at 
the end of the Festival brings out 
the top talent of the year. Tickets 
are hard to get since competitors 
alone could fill the place three times 
over. [It is a musical treat, and a 
cultural experience that one never 


forgets if he has attended even once. 








Saskatchewan: ARTS BOARD 


Democracy in the arts usually 
means freedom of expression for the 
artist. It may mean widespread op- 
portunity for enjoying works of art. 
In Saskatchewan it means the 
opportunity for the citizen to plan 
and direct the cultural development 
of the province. 

The Saskatchewan Arts Board is 


established under an act of the Legis- 


also 


lative Assembly and is responsible to 
the Assembly through the Minister 
of Education. Members of the Board 
represent farmers, teachers, women’s 
vroups, labor, musicians, painters. 
drama enthusiasts, the university. the 
The 


Board are 


eovernment, handicraft workers. 
men and women on the 
chosen so that various cultural inter- 
ests and all areas of the province will 
he represented, but most of all they 
are chosen because they have shown 
that they are deeply concerned about 
the quality of living on the prairies. 

The has not had a 
deal of money ($6500 in 
months), but what it has had it has 
spent with economy and effect. The 
Adult Education Division of the De- 
partment of Education provides oflice 


Board oreal 


twenty-six 


facilities and the services of a high 
The 


which receives its money from 


ly trained executive secretary. 
Board. 
the government as a grant. is a cor- 
hody 


receive and disburse money 


porate able (and willing) to 
from in- 
dividuals, corporations, o1 other gov- 
ernment sources. Itdetermines its own 
policy and program. In other words, 
the people of Saskatchewan have the 
machinery whereby they can plan, di 
rect. and work at the cultural develop- 
their themselves. 
Po date they badly. 


The Board made the initial erant that 


ment of province 


haven t don 


enabled the Western Stage Society, a 
travelling troupe of players from the 
Lniversity of Saskatchewan, to get 
started. This grant was refunded. It 


also made a grant to help the Sas- 


katchewan Drama _ League _ reor- 


vanize itself. Seven collections of art 


reproductions: old masters, contem- 
porary work. and Canadian pictures, 
are touring the small communities in 
l nder Board 
auspices a fund has been established 
to buy pictures by Saskatchewan art- 


ists for a permanent collection. The 


the province steadily. 


first provincial jury show in the prov- 
ince will be held this spring and 
pictures for the gallery 
will be bought from the show. A grant 
was made to the Saskatoon Art Centre 
in recognition of its services to the 
province, The Board has worked out 
a plan whereby young artists return- 


permanent 


ing to the province from advanced 
study are sponsored in concert tours, 
thus helping the artist to 
established and bringing to provin- 
cial concerts by first- 
Thirty-four such 
concerts have already been given. To 


help handicraft developments get off 


hye come 


communities 


rate per formers. 


on the right foot a provincial confer- 
ence of most of the agencies and 
workers in Saskatchewan was called. 
and Mile. kveline LeBlan of Quebec 


was brought in. On the instructions 


of the conference a provincial handi- 
cralt 
through a series of handicraft festi 
vals which 
handicraft 
sources. In cooperation with the Sas 
\ssociation the 


survey is. being conducted. 
will stimulate as well as 


reveal activity and re 


katchewan Library 
distributed lists of 


reading and has recently prepared a 


Board has cood 
series of thirteen broadcasts designed 


to stimulate “teen-age” reading. 





Alberta: COSTE HOUSE 
Allied Arts 


varied educational 


The Calgary 


is carrying on a 


( cnuadne il 


program centered in its headquart- 
ers at Coste House. The council has 
a membership of around fourteen 
hundred, and there are twenty-four 
organizations associated with it. Its 


budget this year runs to $21,000. 


The activities center around chil- 
dren’s and adult classes in painting, 
ballet. work, 
creative writing, 
both 
The 


lesson for 


leather and 


open to 


weaving, 
which are 
non-members. 
about fifty cents a 
adults. and less for chil- 
dren. For the members there are also 
various 


members and 


charge is 


which 
\t present these 
group activities include a glee club, 

puppet 
theater, life drawing. chamber music, 


group activities for 


there is no charge. 
record 


listening. sculpture. 


discus- 
French. 


art appreciation, literature 


sion. and conversational 


During the day Coste House is an 
art gallery open to the public free 
of charge. In the evenings and on 
Sundays it takes on a club atmosphere 
the 


way. 


when members’ activities get 

Many of the affiliated 
organizations hold their meetings at 
Theater 
vroups do their rehearsing there, art 
vroups have their sketching and lec- 
ture 


under 


the house. without charge. 


nights, 


and there are frequent 
film 


there 


open lectures and showings. 


informal 
recitals in the main hall which seats 


Twice monthly are 


about eighty people—and frequently 
the audience overflows to the stairs 
and second floor. Art exhibitions are 
brought to Calgary every three weeks, 
there are always two or 


and more 


exhibitions hanging at one time. 


British Columbia: OPERETTAS 

The Malkin Memorial Bowl. snug 
in a natural) amphitheater — sur- 
rounded by the towering evergreens 
of Stanley Park, is the setting for 
a unique 


Theatre 


enterprise: Vancouver's 
the Stars. For ap- 
proximately six weeks each summer 
the and 
visitors from all parts of the world, 
flock to attend the operettas 
lightfully presented in this open-air 
theater. 


| nder 


residents of Vancouver, 


de- 


That they will prove as popular 
in 1950. which will mark the eleventh 
season of this series, is assured by 
the inclusion in the program of such 
favorites as Sigmund Romberg’s 
Time, Victor Herbert's 
Eileen, and Osear 
extravaganza, Chu 
Each production runs 


Blossom 
Sweethearts and 
\Asche’s famous 
Chin Chow. 
for a week or longer. 

Until this year the Theatre Under 
the Stars, 


civic 


which is a_ non-profit 

the citi- 
zens of Vancouver, has been operated 
through the Board of Parks Com- 
missioners. However. its growth has 
been such that the Mayor and City 
have felt 
ting up the Vancouver Civic Theatre 
Society to take the 
tration. 


institution owned by 


Council warranted in set- 


over adminis- 


Cana- 


cuide 


well-known 
helped to 
these performances are: Basil Hors- 
fall, Harry Pryce, and Beverly Fyfe 
Bill Bucking- 


production manager; 


the 
have 


Some of 


dians who 


as musical directors: 
ham as and 
E. V. Young, one of the originators 
of the venture, as stage director. The 
Corps de Ballet, with Kay Anderson 
as choreographer, is composed en- 
tirely of Canadian talent. 








“CANADIAN ART” 


There is only one magazine in 


Canada devoted solely to the visual 
{rt, and it has 
sixth year of 
publication. For the last year it has 
been issued in a larger format, and 


arts. It is Canadian 


now completed its 


now has color plates in each num- 
well as numbers of 


half-tone plates. 


ber, as great 
National Gal- 
and the Federation 
Artists, and by 
other art museums and associations 
in Canada, it is edited by Robert 
Avre and Donald W. Buchanan. 


Sponsored by the 
lervy of Canada 


of Canadian several 


R 
tecent issues have 


included ar- 
ticles on such diverse topics as the 
“Difficult “New 
Forms in Architecture’, 


Art of Caricature”, 
Canadian 
Artists in Paris’, and 
“Who Designs Canadian Textiles?” 
Illustrated descriptions of the work 
of various 


Canadian 


Canadian painters of 


originality appear in almost every 


number, while sculpture, commercial 
art. product design, ballet. and stage 
décor 


are reviewed in critical detail. 


Four numbers appear each year. 
LODO. 
late in 
June, will feature reviews of the re- 


cent 


and the summer number. 


which comes off the press 


comprehensive jubilee — exhi- 
bition of contemporary Canadian art 
held at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
as well as a section illustrating re- 
cent acquisitions of importance by 
Canadian galleries. 

non-profit-making 
ture, supported by Canadian art in- 


ap 
Being a ven- 


stitutions, the magazine is issued at 
cost is available for the 
of $1.25 a 


copies are 35 


and hence 


low subset iption rate 
single 
The 


( anadian 


year: cents 
each. publication address — is 


frt. Box 384. Ottawa. 


“THE CANADIAN FORUM” 

The Canadian started its 
thirtieth publication — this 
year, with its April 1950 issue. In a 
three-part article entitled “Volume 
Thirty: A Retrospect”, Carlton Me- 
Naught writes: 


“The influence of The Canadian 
Forum has grown to be much wider 
and deeper than its few thousands 
of circulation might indicate. Many 
of the foremost scholars, littérateurs, 
journalists, artists, poets, and fiction 
writers in Canada (and some in 
other countries) have been proud to 
contribute to its pages—without pay. 
This being the case, The Canadian 
Forum has not only had a continu- 
ous following of intelligent readers 
over the years, but has been widely 
and frequently quoted, at home and 
abroad, in the rest of the press. It 
has even been honored by being 
quoted in parliament and in other 
conclaves—both by its enemies and 
its friends. Its fiction and poetry 
have been included in leading an- 
thologies, its articles listed in ref- 
erence bibliographies year after 
year; and it has received, in a fam- 
ous American annual, a top-rating of 
as much as 100 per cent for its 
short stories during a single year. 
It has a constant readership in the 
public and university libraries of 
Canada, the United States and other 
parts of the English-speaking world, 
well attested by the replacements of 
worn-out copies called for to make 
up bound volumes at the end of 
each year. It is regarded by many 
Canadians, eminent and humble, at 
home and abroad, and by many 
foreigners, as the best medium 
through which to keep in touch with 
trends in Canadian political and cul- 
tural life.” 


Forum 
year of 


The Forum will send free sample 
address _ is 


Ont. 


copies on request. Its 
16 Huntley St.. Toronto 5, 





CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARTS COUNCIL 


The nation’s overall liaison associ- 
ation is the Canadian Arts Council 
(Secretary, Mr. R. H. Charlebois, Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, 3450 Saint Urbain St., 
Montreal P.Q.). 


The following 
(which are listed 
name and address) 
Canadian Arts 


eighteen Societies 

with the secretary’s 

are members of the 

Council: 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts: H. 5. 
Palmer, 170 St. Clements Ave., To- 
ronto 12, Ont. 


The Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada: Mrs. Anne Barstow, 1323 Bay 
St., Toronto. 


The Canadian Authors’ 
Cecil Lingard, 230 
Toronto. 


{ssociation: C., 
Bloor St. 


La Societe des Ecrivains Canadiens: Dr. 
Adrien Plouffe, 4315 rue Saint- 
Hubert. Montreal. 


The Federation of 
Mrs. 


Artists: 


West 33rd 


Canadian 
Ernest Bakewell. 3531 
Ave.. Vancouver, B.C. 
Canadian Music Council: Kenneth In- 

gram, 83 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 
Drama Festival: Hon. Direec- 
Alan Skinner. Grand Theatre. 
Ont. 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild: 
E. Litenfield, 2025 
real 3. 


Dominion 
tor, Dr. 
London, 


Miss Jill 
Peel St.. Mont- 


Canadian Guild of 
Crawford, 266 
Ont. 

Canadian Group of Painters: Philip T. 
Clark, 256 Roxborough St. E.. Toronto. 

Canadian Society of Painters in Water 
Colour: Mrs. Kathleen C. Kennedy, 67 
Lowther Ave., Toronto. 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers: Iszbel Cleland, 2 Oriole 
Crescent, Toronto. 


Potters: 
Glengrove, 


Mrs. M. 


Toronto. 


Sculptors’ Society of Canada: Arthur J. 
Tracey, 347 Fairlawn Ave., Toronto. 
Canadian Society of Graphic Arts: Miss 
Joy Bain, 535 Jones Ave., Toronto. 
Canadian Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects and Townplanners: Douglas Me- 
Donald, 258 Donlea Drive, Toronto. 


The Arts and Letters Club: H. 
man. It Elm St.. Toronto. 
Vanitoba Arts Mrs. 
Newton, 130 Ave., 

peg. Man. 

Canadian Ballet Festival Association: 
Mrs. Catherine C. Ransom, 123 South 
Drive, Toronto. 


MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Vount Royal College Symphony Or- 
chestra: Mrs. M. M. MeDougall. 1904 
Broadview Road, Calgary. Alta. 


M. Ted 


Allison 
Winni- 


Council: 


Helmsdale 


Edmonton Civic Opera Society: Miss B. 
Mercier, 9841-l06th Sy, Edmonton, 
Alia. 

Edmonton Philharmonic 
ductor, Mr. Abe 
St.. Edmonton. 


Society: Con- 


Fratkin, 10133-118th 


ancouver Symphony Society: 
Mr. Derek A. Inman, 630 
St... Vancouver. 


Manager, 
Seymour 


ictoria Symphony Orchestra: Condue- 
tor, Hans Gruber, Victoria, B.C. 


Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra, Ltd.: 
Miss Ethel Kinley, 270 Edmonton 5t., 
Winnipeg. 

Halifax Philharmonic Society: Mr. R. 
M. Herman, St. Margaret’s Bay Rd.., 
Armdale, N.S. 

Ottawa Philharmonic Orchestra: FE. C. 
N. Browne, 517-127 Metcalfe St.. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra: Manager. 
John W. Elton, 178 Victoria St. 
Toronto. 

La Societe des Concerts Symphoniques: 
Managing Director, Pierre Beique. 
1176 Sherbrooke St., Montreal. 

I omen’s Suite 

Building, 


Orchestra: 
Square 


Symphony 
S11. Dominion 
Montreal. 


L’Orchestre Symphonique de Quebec: 


Albert r. 


Ave.. Quebec. 


ART ORGANIZATIONS 

Ontario Society of 
Palmer. 170 St. 
Toronto. 

The Western Art League: 
Ramsden, 500 
Ont. 


Manager: 


Tanguay, 75 
Moneton 


P.Q. 


Artists: Herb. 5. 
Clements Ave.. 


Miss M. C, 


Colborne St... London. 














It is not possible in a limited 
space to give a complete list of all 
the cultural organizations in 
Canada. We have tried to give 
representative groups in the vari- 
ous fields, but there are many other 
organizations which have had to 
be omitted. 











Fine Arts: 
Nicola Stu. 


British Columbia Society of 
Miss Helen A. West, 1386 
Vancouver. 
tlberta Society of Artists: Leo E. Pear- 

1326-l4th Ave. West, Calgary. 

Manitoba Society of Artists: Miss Bar- 
bara Cook, 109 Wilmot Place. 
Winnipeg. 

Varitime Art Assoctation: 
Beals, Wolfville, N.S. 

Newfoundland Society of irt: 
dent. James R. Ewing. St. 
Newfoundland. 

Nova Scotia Society of Artists: A. Ss. 
Mowat. 2 Studley Ave. Halifax, N.S. 

irt Society of Prince Edward Island: 
Mr. A. L. Wright. Box 2. Charlotte- 

gp AB 


ART SCHOOLS 


Ontario College of irt: 
Robert) Murby, Grange 
Nassau St.. Toronto. 

Doon School of Fine Arts: 
Elizabeth Hamilton. 

Quebec School o} Fine 
Jean Baptiste Soucy, 37 
Quebec. PQ. 

Sir George Williams College 
irt: Principal, K. FE. 
PhD. 144l Drummond St.. 

Nova Scotia College of Art: 
Norma E. Smith, Halifax. 


Son. 


Miss Helen 
Presi- 
John’s. 


town. 


— 
Registrar, 


Park, 21 


Registrar, 

Doon, Ont. 

iris: Director. 
rue Joachim. 


School of 
Norris, M.A.. 
Montreal. 


> : » 
Registrar. 


irt: Diree- 
Robinson St.. 


School of Moncton Society of 


tor, Jean Tweedie. 312 
Moncton, N.B. 

Provincial Institute of Technology and 
irt: Principal. J. Fowler. Art Section. 
Calgery, Alta. 

Banff Summer School of Fine Arts: 
Director, Donald Cameron. 
sitv of Alberta. Edmonton. 

}ancouver School of irt: Director. 
Charles H. Seott, A.R.C.A. Cambie 
ind Dunsmuir Sts.. Vancouver. 

School of Fine Art: In charge. Prof. G. 
W. Snelgrove, M.A. Ph.D.. 
College, Regina, Sask. 

Winnipeg School of Art: Prineipal. L. 
L. Fitzgerald, Old Law Courts Build- 
ing, Kennedy St.. Winnipeg. 


L niver- 


Regina 


ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 


National Gallery of 
Director, HTH. O. 

Edmonton 
Ave.. Edmonton, 
Hedley. 

}ancouver Art Gallery, 
St. W.. Vancouver, B.C 
Morris. 

Winnipeg Art Gallery, 
Auditorium, Winnipeg. 
A. J. Musgrove, D.A. 

The Mount 
{pplied 
Allison 
Director. 
O.S.A. 

Vova 


Provineial 


Canada, Ottawa: 


MeCurry. 
Vuseum of Arts, 9938-l02nd 


Alta. Director, R. W. 


1145 Georgia 
. Curator, J. A. 


The 
Man. 


Winnipeg 
Curator, 


{llison School of Fine and 
irts, Owens Gallery, Mount 
Sackville, N.B. 
Harris, A.R.C.A.. 


University. 
Lawren P. 


{ris, 
Dal- 
Hon. 


Vuseum of Fine 
Archives Building, 
housie Campus, Halifax. N.S. 
Curator. Donald C. Mackay. 
irt Gallery of Dundas St 
W.. Toronto, Director, 

Kev. 

Vontreal Museum of Fine Arts, 
Sherbrooke St. W.. Montreal. 
Robert Tyler Davis. 
Saskatoon Art Centre, 3rd) Ave. and 
22nd St... Saskatoon, Sask. Curator, 

Swinton, 


Scotia 


Toronto, 317 
Ont. Sydney 
1379 

Pr. 

Director. 


CLeorge 


DRAMA GROUPS 


The {Iherta Drama League: 
Glenfield, 2209-24 A st. SW. ¢ 
British Columbia Drama {ssociation 
Inc.: H. S. Hurn. Director of 
munity Drama, Department of 
Victoria. 


Frank 


ilgary. 


Com 
Edu- 
cation. 
Mrs. 
Ave.. 


Central Ontario Drama League: 
Samuel Hersenhoren. 16 Lowther 
Toronto. 

Drama League: Mrs. 

Howard, Ottawa, Ont. 

Donald = J. 


School 


Kestern) Ontario 
W. A. M. 
Vanitoba Drama 
Pope. St. 


Winnipeg. 


League: 

John’s College 

Ontario Drama Association: 
Mrs. A. M. Redmond, Kirkland Lake. 

Western Ontario Drama League: Mis- 
Margaret Glass. London, Ont. 

WH oestern Quebec 
tival: Dr. James 
eal Arts Bldg.. 

The Western 
ence: Secretary. 
C.D.A.. University of 
Saskatoon. 


Northern 


Fes- 
Medi- 


Regional Drama 
T. Rogers. 201 
Montreal. 

Canada Theatre Confer- 
Prof. K. W. Gordon. 


Saskatchewan. 











In Our Opinion 








THE STATE O 
\ presenting an issue of Foop For 
THOUGHT entirely devoted to the 

arts in Canada, we have in mind the 

sharp rise in public interest during 
the past ten years in the whole field 
of Canadian culture. The appoint- 
ment of the Massey Commission has 
shown that the government is aware 
of this awakening, and the hearings 
of the Commission throughout 

Canada have proved how genuine and 

widespread it is. 


There are various reasons for this 
new consciousness of the values of 
a distinctive national culture. First. 
we suppose, is the fact that Canadian 
artists, musicians, writers, and crafts- 
men have at last 


But in our opinion 


become. articulate 
Canadians. 


as 
Canadian universities deserve more 
of the credit than they are likely to 
get. of 
painting and music for example at 
Mount Allison Universitv for half a 
century. Professors of English and 
French have been doggedly working 
for a to 
sensitize the young Canadian ear to 
the music of good literature in both 


languages. 


There has been a school 


hundred years and more 


Training in art, music, 
writing, drama, and crafts have in 
the past few years become a part of 
the 


activities of almost every 


curriculum and extra-mural 
university 


and college in Canada. 


I 


THE NATION 


The National Gallery, provincial 
and local art galleries and art schools, 
have all had a good deal to do with 


g 
the 


knowledge 


developing and 
of painting. 


while conservatories and university 


appreciation 
Canadian 


chairs of music have been sending 
out from their classrooms an increas- 
of young 
artists every year. From the point of 
of the public, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
the National Film Board, the Cana- 
dian Arts Council, the Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild, have all been 
instrumental in keeping before the 
Canadian people the fact that we have 
not only a heritage but an amazing 
development in creative art. 


The painstaking and thorough 
documentation of the whole field of 
the 
Foundation has provided a source of 
reference and information to thou- 
sands of Canadians and visitors from 
other 


number creative 


ing 


view general 


Canadian culture by Canada 


industrial 
and business firms and service clubs 


countries. Various 
have interested themselves increasing- 
ly in providing financial encourage- 
ment for promising young artists in 
various fields. 


It may be said that, if art in all 
its forms is the expression of the 
soul of a people, then Canada is be- 
ginning to become conscious of her- 


self as a nation. E.A.C. 











NEW CANADIANS AND THE ARTS 

Have new Canadians added any- 
thing to Canadian culture? Have 
they contributed to the develop- 
ment of cultural 


certain activi- 


ties which were previously neglected 


or not developed in Canada? 


Even without stopping to define our 
terms the answer is, of course they 
have. Almost in every field of cul- 
tural pursuit you will come across 
names of and in 
you take the 
trouble to find out, you will find new 
Canadians in art and music behind 
names that are fully anglicized. 


Canadians. 
instances, if 


new 
many 


When this question was put to one 
official at the CBC the. startling 
answer that John Fisher was 
probably the only Canadian of sev- 
eral generations around the place. 

If we born in 
Canada of European parents, then in 


Was 


include persons 
the field of music, for instance, we 
run into a galaxy of new Canadians. 
Few Canadians will not have heard 
of the conductors Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, Paul Sherman. Samuel 
Hersenhoren. Lucio 
the 
Donna Grescoe. 
Borre. Tony the 
Kraus. Lubka Kolessa. 
Jan Rubes. Chicho Valle. Marian 
Grudeff: or the producers 
Ljungh and Rupert Caplan. 
In ballet, Volkoff has probably done 


as much as 


Giuseppe and 


\gostini: and = mu- 
the late 


Trouba- 


singers 
sicians 
Cesar 
dour. Greta 


Esse 


anyone in Canada to 
bring this form of expression to the 
Canadian scene. In the less sophisti- 
but perhaps more widely 
appreciated folk dances, the work of 
Vasyl Avramenko in Ukrainian 
folk dances and John Madsen with 
Danish dances should be noted. 


cated 


Henry Kreisel, Mrs. Salverson, and 
others have contributed to Canadian 
literature; the Deichmans and Pet- 
rick are doing unique work in pot- 
tery; and Bela Zoltany, Erna Bortoli- 
cius, and How have made 
notable additions to sculpture. In 
painting, to mention but a few, we 
have such 
Zadorozny, 


Sj co 
Sing 


outstanding artists as 
Bruno Bobak, and 
Nicholas Hornyansky. 

This is by no means an exhaustive 
list, and there must be many worthy 
persons of whom the writer is wholly 
ignorant. A complete record of what 
has been done and is being done by 
the field of art 
would require considerable research 


new Canadians in 


from coast to coast, and above all a 
gift of artistic appreciation, to evalu- 
ate the work of those who have not 
vet gained the limelight. 

Unfortunately there has not been 
enough tapping of the folk culture of 
the many ethnic groups in Canada. 
There are many beautiful, though 
simple, and dances, much 
deeply artistic needlework and wood- 
work, unique styles in architecture, 
much artistry among. the 
ethnic which should be 
shared by all of us. 


songs 


culinary 


groups, 


Perhaps that will be the next stage 
in the contributions of new Canadians 
to Canadian culture. S.D. 


THE MASSEY COMMISSION 

Everyone who is concerned with 
the nation’s welfare in the realm of 
the arts, letters, and sciences must 
have noted with satisfaction, even 
jubilation, the impressive and busi- 
nesslike the Massey 
Commission across the country, to 
facts and opinions 


cultural conditions in Canada. 


movement of 


harvest about 





Although the en- 
quiry and anticipated report consti- 
tute an important event in Canadian 


Commission’s 


cultural history, a word of caution 
is in order for the benefit of those 
who may have too great expectations 


hinging upon the outcome of the 
enquiry. Mr. Massey never appeared 
at Commission sessions wearing a red 
suit and long white beard, nor did 
any of his colleagues pretend at any 
time to be Santa Claus’s helpers. In 
all likelihood the Report will recom- 
mend policies in a relatively broad 
sense. 

Nothing additional should be ex- 
pected. The Commission’s appoint- 
ment was not conceived primarily as 
a cultural event, but as a political and 
constitutional necessity. The decision 
to authorize the enquiry resulted from 
the federal government’s realization 
of the fact that it could not fulfil 
certain obligations under internation- 
al treaties and the comity of nations 
because it lacked both knowledge and 
authority concerning Canadian arts, 
letters, and sciences. W.H. 


FILM AND RADIO AWARDS 

ago the Canadian 
Adult Education 

called a conference at which forty- 

four national 


Two years 


Association for 
organizations were 
This conference estab- 
lished the Canadian Radio and Film 
Awards, to be presented annually. 
The aims were to recognize Canadian 
creative effort and to raise the stand- 
ards of film production and radio 
broadcasts. The awards for 1949, the 
second year of the competitions, have 
recently been announced. 

The highest honor in the Canadian 
Film Awards for 1949 went to Que- 
hee Productions for their sustained 


represented. 
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The Colored Cuts 


The two colored cuts are from a 
series of ten paintings commis 
sioned by the pulp and paper 
industry to remind Canadians that 
their well-being largely depends 
on the health of the forests and 
on the welfare of the forest 
industries, which account for 
about a third of all the primary 
production, and one-third of all 
the exports of Canada. The in- 
dustry has distributed silk screen 
prints of the paintings to col- 
leges, schools, art galleries, and 
museums, where they have been 
widely displayed across Canada. 











and creative effort to establish a 
feature-length film industry in Can- 
ada. While the award was given for 
the entire production program, the 
judges screened Le Curé du Village 
in the competition. Another French 
film, Terre de Cain, produced by the 
National Film Board, ranked first 
among theatrical shorts, and a second 
NFB entry, Summer Is For Kids, 
received honorable mention. 

This year, as last, the largest num- 
ber of entries were in the non- 
theatrical classes. In the sponsored 
section, At Your Service 
(NFB) placed first, and Zero de 
Conduite (Crawley Films), dealing 
with the perils of winter driving, 


Science 


won honorable mention. 

First prize in the 
theatrical class went to Family 
(NFB), which dramatizes 
the influence of parental behavior 
upon children. Children’s Concert 
(NFB) received honorable mention. 

The most exciting entries were 
those submitted by amateurs. Here 
Claude Jutras’ superb blend of old 
and new visual techniques in Move- 
ment Perpetuel won first place, with 
In The Daytime, an impressionistic 


open non- 


Circles 











survey of summertime Vancouver, 
eaining honorable mention. 

Two films were singled oul for 
Special Awards: Begone Dull Care, 
one of the most successful of Norman 
McLaren’s experimental films; and 
Primitive Artists of Haiti, a joint 
production of Réal Bénoit and André 
de Tonnancour. 

In the Canadian Radio Awards, the 
CBC Opera Company's production 
of Peter Grimes placed first in the 
drama 
(open), the winner was The Trial, 
produced by Rupert Caplan, Mont- 
real. Pacelli le Magnifique, produced 
by Ferdinand Biondi for CKAC, was 
the best in the drama (community) 
“The Wayne and Shuster 
was chosen as the best variety 
program, and the best entries in the 
talks and commentary class were 
“First Heritage of Sail” by Thomas 
Raddall, Halifax: and “Introduction 
a la poésie du XXe. siécle” by Roger 
Rolland and Robert Gadouas, of 
Radio College, Montreal. 
Section” won first place in social and 
public issues for its program “A New 
Deal for Women”. 


erams which 


music (open) class. In 


class. 


Show 


“Cross 


Children’s pro- 


won awards included 


“Le Jeune Roi”, Station CBF, Mont- 
real: “Listen to the City’, B.C. De- 
partment of Education; and “Long, 
Long Ago”, Manitoba Department of 
Education. Special awards went to 
CBC “Wednesday Night”, CAB 
“Report from Parliament Hill”, and 
“Ford Theatre”. 





twenty million 


WORLD WAR 
VETERANS 


A leading influence in the develop- 
ment of adult education in Can- 
ada, Robert England has written 
an essential book for all workers 
in this field who are associated 
with any of our 144 million 
veterans of World Wars I and II. 
It tells, for the first time, the 
whole important story of veterans’ 
North 


rehabilitation in America. 


Robert England 
{t your bookseller $3.00 


OXFORD 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fredericton, N.B. 


22nd Summer Session, 
1950 


3 July—12 August 


Combined Session with 
Teachers’ College 


All subjects of the 
Liberal Arts course 


Courses arranged specially 
for teachers 
OBSERVATORY ART CENTRE 
Fritz Brandtner — Instructor 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Academic courses (July 3- 
August 11) in English, Psy- 
chology, History, Astronomy, 
French, Economics, Mental 
Hygiene, Counselling Tech- 
niques, Occupations, Voca- 
tional Psychology and Biblical 
Literature. 

Short three-week courses 
(July 5-July 25) in Folk 
Dancing, Metal Craft, Con- 
versational French. 

Write for illustrated Book- 
let and special pamphlets to 


Dr. C. H. Stearn, 
Director of Extension, 
McMaster University, 

Hamilton, Ont. 
Canada. 




















MACDONALD COLLEGE, with the co-operation 
of the SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN OF THE 


MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
announces a 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


n 
PAINTING AND CRAFTS 
July 4th-29th, 1950 


Courses in Painting, Weaving, Leather and Wood Work. 
Tuition available in two-week periods for the crafts, in one-week 
periods for the painting. 


Instructors in Painting: Marion Scott, Goodrich Roberts, 
William Armstrong. 


Instructors in Crafts: Kae Frew, Frances Wren. 


Residence accommodation on the beautiful Macdonald College 


Campus (20 miles west of Montreal) available to those who register 
before June 10th. 


Write: Adult Education Service, Macdonald College, Que. 











QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Kingston - Ontario 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1841 
DEGREE COURSES in Arts, Commerce, Applied Science, 
Medicine, Nursing Science, Physical and Health Education 


SUMMER SCHOOL — July 3 to August 16, 1950 
Arts—six weeks’ instruction in selected courses of the Arts 
curriculum, supplementing correspondence work and satisfying 
residence requirements in whole or part. 
Fine Arts—six weeks’ instruction in Art, Drama, Music, Ballet, 
Radio Workshop; 
English for French-speaking students — five weeks’ course 
Course in Modern English Writers—conducted by Dr. E. J. 

Pratt—three weeks’ course 


Workshop in audio visual aids—August 8 to 13. 
Descriptive literature sent on request 





CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


(Under auspices of Natidnal Council of Y.M.C.A.’s) 


19th ANNUAL COUCHICHING CONFERENCE 


Theme: .... 


“THE PRICE OF PEACE” 


Outstanding Platform Speakers 
Forum Discussions and Round Tables 
Informal Holiday Atmosphere 





AUGUST 12th-19th, 1950 


Geneva Park on Lake Couchiching, Ontario 
Register Early Avoid Disappointment 











Write the Secretary . . . 15 Spadina Rd., Toronto 4, Ontario 
R. J. ALBRANT, Secretary R. G. CAVELL, Chairman 








FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT 





\fo) oe 
NOs. 1-8 


PUB. 342 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. I9Se2 


